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In a foot note to his essay, ‘“‘ Oxford in Vaca- 
tion,” Charles Lamb says: “There is some- 
thing to me repugnant at any time in written 
hand. The text never seems determinate. 
Print settles it.” 

The thought was evidently in remembrance 
of his own impulse to revise manuscript still 
in his possession. Every writer knows this 


feeling of dissatisfaction with his productions 
while they are still in his own writing. He 
never feels certain about them, and thinks that 
he must revise. The manuscripts of most great 
writers give evidence of this disposition. A 
few years ago I had the pleasure of inspecting, 
at the South Kensington Museum in London, 
the original written copy of Dickens’ works, 
and the sheets were almost undecipherable by 
reason of interlineations, erasures, and trailings 
around the margins, the latter seeming like 
thoughts which felt out of place and were trying 
toescape. Before me lies a copy of “ Marmion,” 
with copious foot-notes showing corrections in 
the original manuscript, and very few lines of 
the famous poem appear as first written. A 
newspaper paragraph says that not one of the 
nine verses of Longfellow’s “ Excelsior ” escaped 
thorough revision, and most of them underwent 
complete alteration. These are but a few 
instances of the many showing the universality 
among authors of this desire to revise. 

The query has often occurred to me whether 
this unrestrained: revision is judicious. The 
general supposition, and probable truth, is that 
great authors write only when in the proper 
spirit. At this time their thoughts are sure to 
be the best, their language the choicest, and 
their productions will be imbued with that sub- 
tile, that indefinable something that we call 
inspiration. In his “ Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” Poe says: “ What we term a long poem 
is in fact merely a succession of brief ones,— 
that is to say, of brief poetical effects.” These 
evidently represent the moments of inspiration. 

Now, revision is usually performed when the 
author is trying to get into the spirit of his 
work or theme; when he does not feel like com- 
posing, or perhaps odds and ends of time are 
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devoted to it. Is it not probable, then, that by 
revision in these calm, uninspired moments, the 
indefinable beauty may be marred, the effect 
of spontaneity lost, and the fire be forever 
quenched? As the first impression is said to 
be the strongest, may not the first vision of an 
idea be better than the revision? The mind is 
much like the never-repeating kaleidoscope : the 
exact spirit in which a certain passage is written 
may never again occur. The precise feeling 
thrown into it is evanescent and cannot be 
recalled at will. Will another state of mind, 
then, be well adapted to revision? Is it not 
likely that a change, except it be in grammar or 
the correction of a glaring fault of composition, 
will allow the volatile essence to escape ? 

On the other hand, it is said that judgment or 
taste may be better in these calm moments and 
the value of form of an expression may be 
more wisely determined. But judgment and 
true literary soul are not exactly identical. 
What the former condemns the latter may 
respond to. Cold, logical judgment may pick 
into a thousand flaws a rare and beautiful liter- 
ary gem. Perfect syntax, choicest diction, and 
highest literary finish alone will not make an 
article attractive; but some thoughts, wholly 
lacking in these qualities, and in language which 
cold judgment would condemn, have touched 
the living heart of humanity, and made it better, 
purer, happier. As hot iron may be fashioned 
into shapes impossible to produce when it is 
cold, so in the heat of inspiration thoughts are 
framed into forms of beauty and power which 
the file of revision may rasp into utter common- 
place. 

What the reading world has lost, then, in 
moving spirit and spontaneity in the works of 
its favorite authors will never be known. Some 
one has said that a writer’s merit lies, not in 
what he says but in what he doesn’t say, and 
we read of persons, to whom authors have sub- 
mitted their productions, scoring out what the 
writer deemed his best thought. Now, who 
knows which of them was right? It may truly 
have been the writer’s best thought and might 
have been valuable. Who knows that the pas- 
sage the author, in calm revision, so ruthlessly 
expunges may not be the one to sink deep into 
some lowly heart craving just such a message? 


Revision is but the action of a mind judging its 
own productions, and if a paragraph or article 
be grammatical, truthful, and consistent, it may 
be questioned whether it should not remain as 
created in a time of highest power and clearest 
perception. 

This applies more particularly to the author 
whose style is fixed, and who is supposed to 
know and avoid faults, but while much revision 
and total destruction of manuscripts is essential 
for the youthful aspirant, it is probable that he, 
too, may mar his best work by too much recon- 
sideration. If he be unskilled in composition 
he is equally so in revision. A clearly-defined 
pre-knowledge of what he intends to write is far 
better than after revision; in fact, it is all- 
important. The selecting process, directed to 
the special aim of the article, working in con- 
nection with composition, will produce better 
results than calculating revision in moments 
other than those when the mind is in its most pro- 
ductive condition; but the young writer has no 
self-confidence. He imagines a grim, sarcastic 
editor, clothed with infallible literary judgment, 
weighing each of his sentences, testing every 
part of speech, like a chemist analyzing a new 
substance; so he writes, rewrites, changes, 
expunges, and expands until he stamps his pro- 
duction with the unmistakable brand of timidity 
and inexperience, and insures its rejection. He 
should above all, before he attempts to write, 
be sure that the chosen subject is a good one; 
that it is timely; that somebody wants his views 
upon it; that it is one suited to his peculiarities, 
which he must thoroughly know; and that he 
is qualified to present it in a readable style. If 
it isn’t such a subject, no amount of after- 
revision will make it go,—at least in a way to 
secure recognition. A famous writer may make 
a poor idea marketable by giving it a fancy 
dress, but Ae cannot. He must have a taking 
idea, and he must know just what and how 
much he is going to say about it, and how he is 
going to say it,—not necessarily the exact 
words, but the spirit in which he will treat it. 
If he does n’t, he will be like a man lost in the 
woods, and his revision will resemble aimless 
hacking around with a hatchet to find his way 
out. I have seen what might have been a good 
article so tangled by revision that it had to be 
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wholly abandoned. Haphazard writing is sure 
to end in failure. The young writer may pos- 
sibly arrive by revision at the proper way to 
treat the subject, but time will be saved, and 
better, more direct work accomplished, by 
thoroughly studying the theme beforehand. 
The faculty thus developed of putting down his 
thoughts accurately and clearly at first writing 
will be of incalculable advantage. 

The tyro has not yet learned that “print 
settles it.” He does not see that the reader 
accepts the printed article as it is, without 
knowing, as he does, how it could be changed; 
so, as long as the manuscript remains in his 
possession, he feels that he must make it better, 
and the danger is that he will ruin the article, 
or develop a lasting distrust of his powers, or a 
stiff, unattractive style. As much as possible he 
should submit unchanged (except in minor verbal 
points) to editors what he writes, after careful 
forethought, at those times when his thoughts 
come free and clear, and when he is swayed by 
what he believes to’ be his highest talent. He 
is then throwing his soul into the theme; soul 
makes true literature; and upon his soul, with 
all its individual peculiarities, is based his best 


style. But, in observing this last suggestion, 
too much stress cannot be laid on the caution, 
which is valuable enough to be repeated, that 
he should first of all de sure of his theme. He 
may rest assured that editors will determine the 
value of his work by his ideas. If this were 
not so, some productions of our best authors 
would realize their highest use as fuel. In the 
last December Scribner's a noted author com- 
mits a glaring verbal error six times in a short 
story. The young writer’s style can better be 
formed by close study and analysis of the works 
of masters of English prose, and learning thus 
what ought to be said before starting to write, 
than by aimless and often blind revision. More 
painstaking care in composition, and less de- 
pendence upon subsequent revision, is, I think, 
a good motto for young writers. 

Revision is but the application of taste, which 
must be cultivated. Being an important element 
in that idiosyncratic thing called literary style, 
it may well be questioned whether it is at its 
best in moments of cold, logical judgment and 
criticism, or in those of highest creative power 
and fervid inspiration. 

H. M. Hoke. 





“LABOR ” 


In the last few years there has been formed a 
class of reporters who devote their time and 
attention to a special subject which a few years 
ago was scarcely thought about by newspaper 
managers. These are the men who, in the slang 
of the newspaper office, “do labor” for the big 
metropolitan dailies. This age of consolidation, 
combination, and “trusts,” has produced also 
a great combination among those who sell their 
labor. The tremendous growth of the Knights 
of Labor and other labor organizations among 
those massed in large industries, and the con- 
sequent strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and other 
troubles, created a demand for a class of men 
who were acquainted with the aims and methods 


REPORTING. 


of workingmen, and who could present them in 
a readable form for a new class of readers, also 
created by the same increase in labor organiza- 
tions,— or, it might perhaps be more correct to 
say, a class of readers who were not exactly 
new readers, but in whom, by their membership 
in labor organizations, an interest in a new 
matter had been created. Not only was the 
constant industrial warfare to be described, but 
the different organizations were undergoing 
transformations in their plan of organization; 
this man or that, as in politics, was trying to 
get ahead or obtain control of more or less 
power, and other questions were constantly 
arising, requiring in any person who undertook 
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to handle the subject a special and comprehen- 
sive knowledge. 

It is only four years now since Tom Jackson, 
for a long time on the Mew York Herald, 
entered the field as the first distinctively labor 
reporter, if I am not greatly mistaken, in the 
United States. Since that time nearly every 
large daily in the big cities has put on a labor 
man. Asarule, these reporters are men who 
have fought their way up, step by step, in their 
different organizations, and so have acquired 
virility and stamina which have been of benefit 
to them in their arduous specialty in newspaper 
work. In this way they have acquired also a 
knowledge of the ramifications of the different 
labor organizations which it is almost impossible 
to get in any other way. Every large city is 
honeycombed with labor organizations, more or 
less secret and radical, which are honestly 
working for the interests of the wage-workers. 
To keep track of these and of their movements, 
and to get the legitimate news in proper shape 
and in the shortest possible time, demands close 
attention and an exact knowledge of the sources 
of information. 

Great care is demanded also in preparing the 
news for publication. Every word must be 
weighed and the best judgment possible must 
be exercised in writing the smallest story. The 
common people, the oz pol/oi, are the ones who 
buy newspapers and make possible big circula- 
tions on which “fat” advertisements rest. It 
is not good policy, therefore, leaving wholly out 
of sight the ethical side of the question, to 
offend any large portion of the organized wage- 
workers. 

On the other hand, it is not good policy to 
give the employers severe digs, since they are 
generally men of wealth and influence. The 
best policy is the straight policy,—to give the 
facts as closely as possible, and to make the 
reports as colorless as they can be made. This, 
I contend, is the essence of the reporter’s work, 
no matter in what line it may be. That it is 
hard to make a report of anything which shall 
be entirely divested of the opinions and preju- 
dices of the writer, anyone who has consci- 
entiously tried will frankly admit. With labor 
matters it is especially hard. 

The word arduous has been applied to this 


specialty, and it is used advisedly. The field is 
so wide that the danger of being “ scooped,” — 
something which all newspaper men despise, — 
is very great. The organizations in a large 
city are so numerous that it is hard to keep 
track of them all, to know what they purpose 
to accomplish, and to keep posted on the con- 
stant changes going on among them. Then 
again, the meetings are generally held at night, 
and adjourn so late that a reporter has to hustle 
to get his copy written up and put on the news 
desk as early as the night news editor likes to 
see it. It is hard, also, to extract trustworthy 
information from many members of different 
organizations. The members of labor organi- 
zations, coming from the ranks of the common 
people, are not so intelligent or so courteous in 
their dealings with reporters as are the employ- 
ers, who, as men of the world, understand and 
use the power of the press. At one time they 
thought that the labor reporters intended to sur- 
prise them and publish all their secrets, grips, 
passwords, and other mysteries to the world. 
Since then, in connection with others, I have 
received a number of votes of thanks from 
different labor conventions and organizations 
for what they termed fair treatment. Schemes 
to bring discredit.upon labor reporters have 
been worked by ambitious men who feared 
them. Of such a character was the action of a 
man who was anxious to impress his personality 
upon the members of a national convention, for 
the purpose of securing an election to the 
general executive board of the body (the 
Knights of Labor), and who, accordingly, de- 
nounced the correspondent from his section of 
the country. It was gratifying to note that his. 
scheme failed. 

There has been a great change for the better 
in the treatment of labor reporters. Formerly 
they were kicked at outside the office and 
sneered at within. Now they are recognized as 
useful cogs in the machinery of a great news- 
paper. The employer as well as the employee 
now reads the labor news, for he knows 
that in the smallest paragraph he may find 
something vitally concerning his bank account. 
The trades unions and Knights of Labor are 
increasing in membership in the aggregate all 
over the country, and, notwithstanding reports 
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to the contrary, the number of readers of labor 
news is on the increase. This specialty seems 
to be an assured one for the future. As long 
as the causes which have brought labor organi- 
zations into existence continue, so long will it 
be necessary for newspapers to have men who 
have a complete grasp of the subject. While 
the wage system continues, men will as individ- 
uals, or collectively as organizations, seek to 
better their condition. Mayor Hewitt to the 
contrary, any man has a right to refuse to 
work for a certain wage, or for any number of 
hours, if he chooses. If one man has this 
right, any number of men have. Carroll D. 
Wright has aptly said: “There is no labor 
question; it is the whole question of society.” 
If this is true, and no intelligent person who 
understands the question has denied it, it is 
easy to see that the possibilities of the labor 


department of a newspaper are very great. In 
fact, few newspaper proprietors as yet perceive 
them. When all newspaper proprietors do, 
long columns of brutal murders, filthy divorce 
suits, or worse sensations, will be scarcer than 
at present. The labor department will be given 
more prominence. The mere gathering of 
labor news, or the details of industrial warfare, 
will not then be the sole feature of the labor 
department. Special articles on the home life 
of the people; on the way in which they are fed, 
clothed, and lodged; on political economy, the 
“dismal science,” dished up in palatable style; 
on the work life of the masses; and on other 
matters of special interest to the common 
people, will make the labor department second 
to no other in interest and in pecuniary profit to 
the proprietor. 
Cyrus F. Willard. 





PREPARATION FOR DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


As I read the dramatic criticisms which 
appear in the columns of the daily papers, I 
observe the widely different views that are 
given of the same performance, one condemning 
in play and players what another commends. 
I question whether many young critics may not 
be doing themselves injustice by pronouncing 
upon so subtle and paradoxical an art as acting 
without suitable training for the work. I 
believe it is essential for one who would write 
understandingly and with incisive force upon 
the subject, to be well read in the finer class of 
criticisms relating to the domestic and the 
foreign drama, to prepare the faculties for 
broader and brighter effort by the study of such 
works as Lewes’ “ Art of Acting,” Schlegel’s 
“Lectures on Dramatic Art,” the writings of 
Hallam and Lessing, and other similar publica- 
tions. A mind well stored with images from 
the writings of such authors has a reservoir 
from which to draw comparisons as well as 


inspiration. I am sure there is no kind of 
newspaper work that is more gratifying to a 
young man, and it should be his aim to equip 
himself for its most thorough performance, that 
he may feel confidence in his own judgment, 
and, by reason of his familiarity with whatever 
relates to the scene before him, abundant data 
may wait upon his pen. 

By contrast, how painful is the position of 
the aspiring critic who is a little mystified and 
fearful of making a blunder. He must see, not 
quite for himself, but for the audience, and 
pronounce upon the performance in accordance 
with certain canonical dramatic precepts with 
the formation and tendency of which he is 
wholly unacquainted ; so, for lack of familiarity 
with standards and established precedents, he 
has nothing to fix upon and is compelled to 
express either his personal opinion, which may 
be valueless, or by a series of misty, non- 
committal phrases write a criticism of con- 
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stricted meaning. “A commonplace critic,” says 
Hazlitt, “tells you either what is not true, or 
what you knew before, or what is not worth 
knowing.” 

It would seem that a rigorous course of pre- 
paration for work of this nature might be of 
incalculable benefit at some time, and at no 
time a disadvantage. The leisure hours devoted 
to the study would be pleasantly and profitably 
spent. By merely writing out an inductive 
description of a performance for the sake of 
practice, the writer would become more skilled 
in the arts of effective composition, would 
acquire greater flexibility of style and a com- 
mand over the resources of language, enrich 
the imagination, and strengthen expressive 
power. He would get in thorough sympathy 
with his subject, and become able to define 
and defend his reasons in an abstruse as well as 
exact manner. 

I am reminded that a general knowledge of 
standard plays and players is necessary, by the 
case of an admiring critic of a Boston news- 
paper who, while expressing the most intense 
admiration for “ Othello,” declared that to his 
mind “ Richelieu” was the greatest of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies! I am told on good authority 
that Edwin Booth was once actually billed in 
New York to play the leading réle in Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy of “Brutus”! I cannot vouch 
for the absolute truth of the story a bright young 
journalist tells me of himself, but “if something 
is lost in accuracy, much is gained in effective- 
ness.” He relates that the first time he wit- 
nessed the “ School for Scandal” it was for the 
purpose of criticising the performance. He 
was immeasurably charmed and had no hint 
of the play’s antiquity. Being engaged on an 
evening paper he prudently examined the criti- 
cisms of the morning journals, and to his sur- 
prise and disgust discovered that only the 
slightest mention was made of the play itself, 
the critics having devoted themselves to the 
work of the actors alone. This was too much, 
and he excitedly and emphatically protested to 
his chief that the play should not be so cruelly 
ignored, but ought to receive the highest praise. 
“It is one of the most sparkling comedies on 
the stage to-day,” he exclaimed ; “it is perfectly 
exquisite.” The cold eye of maturer years 


calmly took note of his enthusiasm and adoles 
cence as he observed, “ Yes, you come to con- 
firm the unanimous verdict of several generations 
of competent critics.” 

Old, obscure, and almost forgotten plays are 
occasionally revived under new names; dramas 
are rewritten and revised till their identity is 
nearly lost; whole scenes, and even acts, are 
unscrupulously taken from one work and 
incorporated into another; even plays are bodily 
stolen, and by the change of scene and nation- 
ality of character are presented to the public as 
the work of the literary pirate, and there may 
be a score of adaptations from the foreign stage, 
with as many names as adapters, all emanating 
from a common source, and all claiming the 
merit of originality. How can the critic, whose 
high mission it is to select the true from the 
false, separate the wheat from the chaff and 
classify results except he has a thorough, com- 
prehensive, and intelligent familiarity with the 
old and contemporaneous stage products ? 

It is the same, only in a larger measure, with 
actors. Among the most important elements in 
the composition of acting are traditions which 
are sacred to the eyes of the public, and 
precedents that cannot be violated without a 
protest. To be sure, the day is long since 
gone by when the scene must be draped in 
mourning when a tragedy is being produced, or 
a villain is distinguished by the length of his 
sable locks. Othello no longer wears the red 
coat of a British officer, as he did in Garrick’s 
time, nor is Shylock a buffoon with no purpose 
but to afford sport for the unthinking gallery, 
as was the custom before Macklin had the 
intelligence and courage to rescue him from 
the family of clowns; but there remain methods 
of interpretation almost as incongruous as the 
examples cited, which no actor cares to assume 
the responsibility of changing, even with the 
certainty of winning the coveted reward of 
originality. 

The critic is at all times liable to be con- 
fronted by innovations startling and unwarrant- 
ed by the canons of taste and consistency, and 
he who is unfamiliar with the traditional cos- 
tumes and mannerisms of the stage is but poorly 
fitted for the duty of detecting anachronisms, 
drawing comparisons, and passing judgment on 
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the taste or the talent of the explorer in for- 
bidden and unfrequented paths. 

Mr. Boucicault says in the Pal/ Mail Ga- 
zette: “The critic should know the whole 
range of characters; he should be able to ap- 
portion censure or praise evenly between play 
and player, to point out when one is wanting 
and when the other. He should not only say 
that So-and-So is good or bad; he should say 
why he is so.” 

The intellectual critic must never cease to 
study. Mechanical criticism is as objectionable 
as mechanical acting, and one should be cautious 
to avoid the dreary commonplaces of ordinary 
criticisms. A mind that is quickened to a 
comprehension of what M. Sarcey denominates 
“the blending of exact truths and dreamy 
poetry . ... than which there is nothing more 
rare in art,” can feel the current of the author’s 
and the actor’s thought, and produce work that 
is sinewy, resonant, and coherent. In an in- 
terview with an English newspaper man, Mr. 
Irving once said: “Sometimes I think that a 


dramatic critic criticises not so much what the 
actor does, as what the critic wants the actor to 
do; it appears to me that the critic should 
discern the actor’s motive and then criticise, 
instead of supplying a motive for himself and 
criticising from that point of view.” I think 
the element of intellectual character in the art 
of acting is considered, by artists, of supreme 
significance and beauty. 

Those who read dramatic criticisms soon 
become aware that certain papers produce 
standards; the public taste inclines to a higher 
range, and every year sees the scope widening. 
No journalist can afford to be careless while 
the exactions of journalism are increasing, nor 
to be a mere mechanical reporter if he has 
ambition and ability to do good literary work. 
The field is one for individual delight and 
mental progress, as well as for business ad- 
vancement. Excellence can be attained only 
by drill and by a careful study which need not 
interfere in the least with work in other lines. 

Leo M. Kingdon. 





SCORING A BALL GAME. 


A good many people suppose that there is 
considerable mystery and much complication 
about the keeping of a base ball score from 
which a complete story of the game is to be 
written, and I have often been asked to explain 
the methods by which reporters are enabled to 
grind out from one to three columns of the 
accurate details of an exciting game of ball. 
When such a request came to me from the 
editors of THE WRITER, it struck me as being 
in the nature of a command that must be obeyed. 

Should any one examine a page of my score 
book, he would be inclined to call it something 
of a Chinese puzzle. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is very little complication and no 
mystery whatever about it. Toone who under- 
Stands it everything is plain, and to understand 


itis a very simple matter. Of course all report- 
ers do not use the same methods, but the same 
general plan is universal. 

There are two general systems in use among 
professional scorers in this country. One is 
that invented by Harry Wright, the veteran 
player and manager, and the other purports to 
have been invented by Al. Spalding, erstwhile a 
player and manager, and now president of the 
Chicago ball club. Mr. Wright’s method com- 
mends itself to me as the better, although the 
Spalding system has perhaps more followers, 
because it has been better advertised and 
pushed by its indefatigable adapter. For the 
purposes of this article I shall take the system 
that has enabled me to accomplish the end 
desired. With the Wright scheme as a basis I 
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have added to it such things as have appeared 
to be necessary and useful, and have dropped 
some that are of little value. While I may not 
have succeeded, my aim has been to perfect 
the system for journalistic needs. 

To begin with, each player is given a batting 
number and a position number, and he is desig- 
nated by them throughout the game. The use 
of the batting number is obvious. The posi- 
tion number might perhaps be more properly 
called the fielding number, because it is used to 
designate the fielding feats of the player it 
represents. The pitcher, as the most important 
individual in the game, is called No.1. The 
catcher is known as No. 2. The others in 
order are: First baseman, No. 3; second 
baseman, No. 4; third baseman, No. 5; short 
stop, No. 6; left fielder, No. 7; centre fielder, 
No. 8; right fielder, No.9. The batting num- 
bers are assigned according to the order in 
which the men are set down on the official score 
card, beginning with 1 and ending with 9. If 
during the contest a new player is added to the 
game, he assumes the batting number of the 
man who retires. He also takes the position 
number of his predecessor, should he assume 
the place made vacant. If a change in posi- 
tions takes place, the position numbers remain 
the same, but a memorandum is made on the 
margin of the book showing what the changes 
are and the exact period of the game at which 
they occurred, so that it is an easy matter to 
separate each man’s record in compiling the 
score. 

The record of each batsman is kept in a 
square divided into five sections, four small 
ones being at the top of the square, and the 
fifth occupying the rest of the space. In order 
that the matter may be better understood I will 
give a diagram showing a section of my book, 
which contains the eleventh inning of one of 
‘the most exciting games of ball ever played in 
Boston, and with it is a description of the 
inning written out from the score. The game 
was played July 28, 1886, between Chicago and 
Boston, and was won by the latter by a score of 
3 to 2. Boston really won the game in the 
tenth inning, but Anson prevented the run then 
made from being counted, by one of the most 
remarkable bluffs in the history of the game, 


and “got away” with it by “bulldozing” the 
umpire. Another inning was rendered neces- 
sary. Here are the score and the story :— 
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“ Hornung led off in the eleventh inning with 
a liner to centre field. It was a dandy tap, and 
the spectators began to yell once more with 
renewed vigor, and during the next ten minutes 
they kept the racket going almost incessantly. 
Then Ezra Sutton came on deck. He hitched 
up his breeches once or twice and had one 
strike called on him; then he missed a ball that 
tried to gouge a hole out of his stick. The next 
ball was a very bad one, and Umpire Egan, ina 
timid voice and with an apprehensive glance at 
Anson, squeaked out, ‘One ball.’ The crowd 
took a long breath and then expanded it into a 
fierce uproar, as the ‘Old man’ whacked the 
ball and sent it toward right field. For a won- 
der Sut did n’t look to see where it went, but 
took a bee line for first base, which he reached 
ahead of the ball, although Kelly made another 
beautiful stop and recover that would have done 
credit to Burdock in his palmiest days. Poor- 
man was the next batter. He hit a weak one 
to Clarkson, who threw to Burns and cut Hor- 
nung off at third base, while your uncle Ezra hied 
himself to second. Sammy Wise then stepped 
to the plate. Egan called a strike on the first 
ball pitched, and Sutton essayed to steal a bag, 
but it was no go, for Flint made a line shot to 
Burns and Sut did n’t have a ghost of a show. 
This made two out, with Poorman on second, 
whither he had skipped while Sutton was being 
nailed at third. There was a deep hush and 
every eye rested on Wise, who held the game 
in his hands. ‘One ball,’ ‘two balls,’ ‘three 
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balls,’a foul over the left field fence ; then Sammy 
got a good one. He put his bat against it with 
the force of a catapult. The ball went straight 
to Williamson at frightful speed. Big Ed tried 
to hold it; he might as well have tackled an 
express train. The sphere bounded out of his 
hands and over his head as quick almost as a 
flash, and, while Williamson chased the ball, 
Tommy Poorman was making a break for home, 
his lithe figure straight as an arrow, and his 
short legs going like piston rods on an engine 
under high pressure. There was a wild rush, a 
slide, a ball, Poorman, Flint, a cloud of dust, a 
run, — the game, — pandemonium. 

“Once more the people spread themselves 
over the diamond and surrounded Umpire 
Egan like a solid wall. Whether they meant 
him harm or not will never be known. Two 


stalwart policemen put themselves by the side 
of the unhappy umpire, and, acting as a body 
guard, escorted him off the field. The Chi- 
cagos sadly packed up their bats and sought 
oblivion in their coach; the crowd reluctantly 


sifted itself through the gates and the game of 
the season was over.” 

Now to make my diagram plain: Every base 
made on a clean hit is designated by a plus 
mark placed in the small sections of the square. 
These four spaces are used to show how the 
player secures each base. If he makes a two- 
baser, two plus marks are used, and soon. As 
it is desirable to know into what part of the field 
each ball goes that is hit, the position numbers 
are used for that purpose. For instance, in the 
diagram you find that Hornung made a base hit 
and that the ball landed in centre field as desig- 
nated by the figure “8” in one of the subdivisions 
formed by the plus mark. Sutton’s hit struck 
the ground before it left the infield and then 
shot out to right field. To indicate this the 
figures “3” and “9” are used,which represent first 
base and right field, which is understood to 
mean short right field, as “5-7” would indicate 
short left field. Had his hit gone nearer second 
base than it did to first base, it would have 
been what is called a right centre hit and would 
have been designated by the number “4-8,” made 
from a combination of second base and centre 
field. Whenever a player reaches first base by 
hitting a ball which forces another player out, 


it is recorded by making in the first space the 
letter “X,” and putting under it the position num- 
ber of the fielder by whom the ball is captured. 
Thus we see that Poorman forced Hornung out 
by hitting to fielder No. 1, who in this instance 
was Clarkson. Continuing on the same princi- 
ple we find that Wise hit to short stop and that 
the ball afterward went to left field. The letter 
“S$” found in the lower right hand subdivision 
indicates that the hit was in the nature of a 
scratch, and also that the ball was partly han- 
dled by No. 6, the short stop, who in this in- 
stance was Williamson. Without the “S ” it 
would mean simply that the ball struck the 
ground before it reached Williamson, and got 
by him, without his touching it, in which case, 
of course, it would have been a clean hit. 

I need not say here that it is impossible to score 
every incident of the game, but it is possible by 
means of the score to impress every incident 
almost indelibly upon the memory of the scorer. 
To do it one must follow the play with the clos- 
est attention, and I know of no better way to 
do this than to keep a record of every ball that 
the pitcher delivers to the batsmen. For this 
purpose I use a dot for a called ball; a vertical 
dash, “|”, for a called strike; a vertical 
hyphen, “; ,” for a ball struck at and missed; 
and a small capital “x” to designate a foul ball. 

Hornung reached second base by reason of 
Sutton’s hit, so we place in the appropriate 
space the number “ 2,” which is Sutton’s batting 
equivalent. Hornung was put out by Clarkson 
(No. 1) and Burns (No. 5), and he was the first 
man out. The letters A, B,C,and H designate 
the four bases. The expressions “1-5 c” and 
“2-5 c” are then easily understood. The num- 
ber beneath the horizontal line indicates the 
order in which the men were put out. In the 
second subdivision of Sutton’s square appears 
an “x” and the figure “1.” This indicates that 
Sutton reached second base while batsman No. 1 
was being put out, and the “x2” in Poorman’s 
square indicates that he took second base while 
Sutton was being put out, the figure “2” repre- 
senting Sutton. In the second space in Hor- 
nung’s square appears the figure “2.” This indi- 
cates that Hornung was enabled to gain second 
base by reason of Sutton’s base hit, and the 
figures “4-4” in Poorman’s square indicate 
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that Poorman reached third base and came 
home on Wise’s hit. The dot in the lower right 
hand corner of the square indicates a run, and 
the circle drawn around it shows that the run 
was earned. It appears from the diagram that 
Hornung hit the first ball pitched; that Sutton 
had a called strike, a real strike, and one bad 
ball, and that he hit the fourth ball; that Poor- 
man struck the first ball; and that Wise had 
one actual strike, three bad balls, and a foul, 
and that he hit the sixth ball pitched to him. 

So much for that noted eleventh inning, the 
technical points of which could be written from 
the diagram by any one of a score of reporters 
that might be mentioned. The embellishments 
were made from two or three shorthand notes 
on the margin of my book to refresh my memory. 
Such annotations are made by all base-ball 
writers, but so vividly are the events of the 
game impressed upon the mind of the man who 
scores it scientifically, that he seldom has occa- 
sion to refer to the notes so made. The mak- 
ing of them is to stamp still further the event 
noted on the mind of the scorer. 


In scoring put-outs the letter “ L” designates 
a foul and the fielding number of the player 


catching it is added. “R. O.” means run out, 
and the fielding numbers of players assisting 
are given first and the player making the put-out 
last, thus, “ R. O. 1-3-4.” In case of a put-out 
unassisted give base and number of fielder, 
thus, “A 3,” or “B4.” “F” is used to indicate a 
fly ball. “S” in a subdivision of a square indi- 
cates that the base was stolen. Theletter “K” 
means “struck out.” When a man reaches 
first base on balls, a dot in a circle is placed in 
the first subdivision. When a man is advanced 
a base by reason of a base on balls, the fact is 
indicated by a line drawn from the encircled 
dot to the section representing the base gained, 
it being understood that the four upper sub- 
divisions of the square represent the four bases. 
When a player reaches first base on a ball 
which falls between two fielders, either of whom, 
but for a mutual misunderstanding, might have 
caught the ball, it is called “An unaccepted 
chance,” and is scored by placing a small square 
within the first subdivision enclosing the num- 
bers of the two fielders. If a player reaches a 
base on an error, a sign indicating the error 


and the fielding number of the player making it 
are placed in the space representing the base 
gained. 

In scoring errors the letter “ V” indicates 
“a fumble”; an inverted “V” (A) means 
“a missed grounder”; a circle (O) means a 
“muffed fly ball”; the letter “W” means “a 
wild throw”; a diagonal line drawn from cor- 
ner to corner of the base space indicates “a 
muffed thrown ball”; the letter “P” desig- 
nates “a passed ball”; the letter “1” indi- 
cates “an illegal pitch ”; the letter “ D ” means 
“a wild pitch”: the letter “H” means “hit 
with a pitched ball”; and a “K” in the first 
space means “a missed third strike.” The 
accompanying diagram illustrates the scoring of 
these various plays. It will be noticed that in 
the case of battery errors the fielding numbers 
are omitted. In such cases they are unneces- 
sary, as there is no danger of mixing the identity 
of the pitchers and catchers unless they are 
changed during the game, when it may become 
necessary to indicate them by the batting number 
instead of the fielding number. In cases where 
players are entitled to an assist the fielding 
number of the assisting player is placed beneath 
the number of the player making the error. All 
put outs, base hits, assists, and errors are cred- 
ited to each player in the proper space in col- 
umns provided for that purpose at the time the 
play occurs. 
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Beginning at the left these symbols are in 
order: Stolen base; an unaccepted chance by 
short stop and centre field; a fumble by the 
third baseman; a missed grounder by the second 
baseman; a muffed fly ball by the right fielder; 
a wild throw by the catcher; a muffed thrown 
ball by the first baseman; a passed ball; an 
illegal pitch; a wild pitch; batsman hit by a 
pitched ball; a missed third strike; a muffed 
thrown ball by the first baseman which was 
thrown to him by the second baseman; a base 
hit; a base gained by a force out, the bail 
having been hit to the short stop; and lastly a 
base reached by reason of five bad balls. The 
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four put outs scored represent in order—a 
strike out; an out by a fly to the centre fielder; 
an out by an assist from short stop to first base; 
and an out on a foul caught by the catcher. 

I think that I have now given all the ex- 
planation necessary to understand a score kept 
on scientific principles. The descriptive por- 
tion of the story of the game is supplied from 
the memory aided by the technical details fur- 
nished by the score. Some writers compose 
their stories on the field while the game is in 
progress, but this is the rare exception. It is 
only resorted to when it is necessary to wire a 
story for an afternoon paper, or when it is 
absolutely necessary in order to economize 
time. I have kept a score and written a column 
story while a game was going on, but it is not 
a good plan, because one has to work with 
such rapidity that there is no opportunity for 
any of the descriptive touches that add finish 
and freshness to a story. The end to be 
achieved is to make the reader imagine he is 
looking at the game, and that can seldom be 
done where a man is writing and scoring on the 
field, and on the jump to keep up with the game. 


The difference in this respect will be readily 
detected in the stories of a correspondent who 
is travelling with a club. On the last day of a 
series of games in a city it is customary for 
the visiting club to leave town soon after the 
game, and very frequently a correspondent is 
obliged to be ready to travel within half an hour 
after the game ends. On such occasions he is 
obliged to write against time, and his story 
when done is seldom within fifty per cent. of 
his usual standard. There is no great difficulty 
in writing a fair story on the grounds if some 
one else does the scoring, but even then it is 
not likely to be anywhere near the average of a 
man’s ability. But if a reporter is able to write 
a skeleton story as the play proceeds, and has 
time to rewrite and elaborate it afterward, he 
ought to be able to do his best. I have often 
been asked if shorthand is of any utility in 
preparing to write a ball story. My answer is 
that shorthand can be utilized in everything 
connected with journalism. I have found it an 
invaluable aid in my base ball work, particu- 
larly while on the road. 
W. I. Harris. 





A BEGINNER’S MISTAKE. 


In Mr. Hammond’s article entitled “ Writing 
as a Vocation or an Avocation,” in the February 
WRITER, I note one point in one of the letters 
given. The writer, “J. M. D.,” says he has 
made his début, as he has had a poem published 
in the Chicago Times, and adds further, “1 am 
also engaged on a work of fiction.” 

I want to take this sentence as my text, and 
to indulge in a little preach for the benefit of 
all my readers who, like “J. M. D.,” have taken 
up literature as an avocation, from pure love of 
it, yet with a hope that it will soon prove a pay- 
ing vocation. 

“J. M. D.” has made the error fallen into by 
most such beginners, that of writing a long 
Story, a “ work of fiction,” as he calls it, before 
having first tried their wings in short flights, or, 


definitely speaking, having first earned a literary 
reputation by writing short stories, or short 
articles of some kind, that, put before the public, 
have won recognition and interest. 

There are rare instances where the reputation 
of a writer has been made by his first work, — 
a book,— but to every one such there are, could 
we but know of them, thousands of failures. 
The road to fame and fortune is literally strewn 
with the bleaching bones of such pilgrims, 
whose names, even, have scarcely been heard 
beyond the publishing house where their money 
was paid, and their hopes buried. 

It matters little whether the scene of a novel 
is laid in Paris or in Prattville, so a master’s 
hand guides the pen, but who can judge of his 
own ability? We have to weigh ourselves on 
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the scales of public opinion in this matter, and 
it is an expensive experiment to pay for the 
publication of a book in order to learn the 
opinion of the public. In writing for the press, 
there is nothing in a literary way more unwieldy 
to handle than a long story. No editor feels 
quite willing to wade through long dreary 
stories in the hope that he will sometime find a 
genius. He prefers to know first that a writer 
has genius; then he is willing to examine this 
particular story, to see if it is fitted for his 
paper. Toa writer, on the other hand, especially 
to a beginner, there is scarcely anything more 


discouraging than to have a long story thrust 
back on his hands. 

The public is clamoring for short stories and 
practical articles, and an apprenticeship served 
in these departments gives all the advantages 
with the smallest possible average of discourage- 
ments. I would advise beginners to avoid the 
long story. We should smile at the presump- 
tion of the man who, having driven one nail and 
sawed off one piece of board, should consider 
himself a finished carpenter, and undertake the 
construction of a house. Let pen workers be 
no less reasonable. Maude Meredith. 





METHOD NEEDED IN LITERARY WORK. 


Purged of all indirectness, my proposition is 


that there is need of method among literary 


workers. Editors complain of contributors, 
contributors abuse editors,— publishers and 
authors play cat and dog. A great deal of all 
this bad blood is caused by a remnant of Bohe- 
mia still lingering out its days. 
is lack of method. 

It is no longer necessary for a literary man 
to wear long hair, roll open his shirt collar like 
Byron, or have the delirium tremens with un- 
doubted regularity. So much of the past is 
past; but even to-day there are unmistakable 
drops of nomad blood coursing through the 
body literary. As a class, writers are desultory 
workers. Not but what they do a great deal of 
work and do it, under the circumstances, aston- 
ishingly well; but, unless by compulsion, they 
are rarely known to work with method. And 
why, pray? 

Writing is a business. In other spheres of 
activity business men have to be methodical. 
Letters must be answered, promises performed, 
plans arranged and seasonably executed. The 
writer alone is apt to hold himself absolved 
from any such law and has the audacity to 
squeeze twelve hours’ labor into one. In cer- 
tain emergencies that are constantly arising in 


This remnant 


newspaper offices this may be a_ necessity. 
More often it is absolutely uncalled for. 
Strange, isn’t it? Men of brains spurning the 
simple machinery familiar to every counting- 
room small boy. 

It is so convenient to be unmethodical, these 
literary fellows say. Yes, very handy at the 
time, but not so profitable in the end. It is 
tempting to the editor to slip into the stamped 
and addressed envelope a carefully prepared 
article or well-conceived suggestion which for 
some reason or other, apart from its excellence, 
he cannot use, leaving the expectant contributor 
to whittle out of his discomforture every criti- 
cism except the right one. Only a minute or 
so would serve to indite a message sufficiently 
explanatory of the decision to any reasonable 
being, but doubtless his editorial majesty would 
recoil with disgust from so impudent an inno- 
vation. He would deem it an unnecessary hard- 
ship imposed upon a man already buried be- 
neath a thousand and one things to do and no 
time todo themin. “No time” is the fetish 
around which the editorial tribe dance and beat 
tomtoms to the confusion of those who cannot 
understand their mysterious rites. Possibly 
this is the inevitable onus of professionalism. 
Lawyers and shoemakers, as well as editors, 
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have a traditional tendency to the same plea. 
Why editors never have any leisure and why 
school teachers need from two to three months’ 
leisure out of every twelve, are the two unan- 
swerable conundrums which will immediately 
suggest themselves to Mr. , of New 
Zealand, whenever he may make his long-ex- 
pected appearance. Until then it can be taken 
for granted that “no time” in the editorial 
office, just as elsewhere, is pretty sure to mean 
no method. The complaint confirms the cause. 
At any rate, it is safe to say that the resulting 
discourtesy is a selfish momentary convenience 
that does not pay. Of course an editor cannot 
afford to establish a literary soup-house where 
criticism is ladled out free of charge to scrib- 
bling Oliver Twists; but setting himself up to 
be arbiter elegantiarum in some things, in 
others let him preserve his judgeship as to mat- 
ters of taste. Thus the line could be drawn. 
On the other hand, the unmethodical contrib- 
utor has quite as much to answer for. It is per- 
haps his chronic habit to postpone writing an 
article until the last gun is fired. Then he has 
to hustle, the result being that his manuscript 


leaves his hands a shapeless mass of blots, and 
blurs, and irregularity. The editor rages when 
he cannot decipher the copy, he is justly infuri- 
ated when the unnumbered leaves are scattered 
over the floor, and the printer devotes the 
slovenly scrawlings to Mahomet’s deepest sheol. 
How much longer would it take to write plainly, 
number the pages, fasten them neatly together, 
in short, to arrange the matter in proper shape 
for editor and printer? Here again is a selfish 
convenience which does not pay. Here again 
is lack of method. 

The disease is only too plain. A diagnosis 
of it might be spun out in countless illustra- 
tions apt for the purpose and familiar to the 
guild of letters, but the examination would be 
no more thorough, no more to the point. As 
the lawyers say, this is my case; and by way of 
moral to a simple statement it cannot be alto- 
gether unpractical to assert that something of 
the sensational in writing and editing may well 
be spared, some brilliant strokes, some clever 
legerdemain, in exchange for just a little 
method. 


A. L. Hanscom. 





THE LOCAL PRESS. 


A thoughtful reader of THE WRITER for the 
past few months might reasonably ask why, in 
the face of such a manifest destiny of failure, 
intelligent people persist in sacrificing them- 
selves to the Juggernaut of literature. 

With all due respect to the brilliancy of its 
contributors, is not THE WRITER in danger of 
being carried overmuch into the mission of a 
prophylactic, considering that it is labeled an 
aid to literary workers? It has, at least, been 
sufficiently shown that from the point of view 
of the city newspaper, literature, as a bridge 
between impecuniousness and _ financial inde- 
pendence, is too expensive a toll bridge for 
mediocrity to travel. It has been pessimisti- 
cally said by some that the city newspaper, 
precarious as its chances are, offers to writers 


the only adequate means of earning a living, 
and that the work, even then, does not secure 
any personal recognition. 

It is hard to understand how this tread-mill 
state of things can satisfy or stimulate genius; 
but because one who feels the fascination to 
write cannot easily attain recognition, must the 
impulse be suppressed as a weakness? THE 
WRITER would not endorse this deduction, and 
it would be impossible if applied to the patient. 
This is as it ought to be. The gratification of 
the impulse to act as dressmaker to thought is 
a step upward into intellectual life. 

This article is not penned to show how best 
to attain the success that the ambitious writer 
is always hoping for, but it would offer the sug- 
gestion of one field which is easily entered and 
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in which there is a prospect of livelihood, at 
least, while the evolution of self is going on. 
That field is editorial work on the local country 
paper. Itmaynot strike the fancy of ambition’s 
first-borns, whose faith in the genius trickling 
through their veins is unclouded, but to the 
unknown writer who loves the art for the pleas- 
ure of its creations and is willing to labor and 
to wait, it offers an occupation that is worth 
considering. 

The thousands of local papers which-repre- 
sent as many thousand villages are of all degrees 
of goodness and badness, and their literary 
character covers the whole field, from the white- 
washed fence and dog-fight chapters to the 
best in the land. There is no better field for 
missionary work, and no easier opportunity for 
self development. It isa position easily reached, 
comparatively; it commands all the respect, 
usually, that is earned; it carries with it a per- 
sonal recognition and a personal responsibility, 
and it offers a chance to be as literary as 
may be desired. 

The local press graduates many into higher 
literary positions, and is not a bad thing in itself, 
even if it didn’t. 


HOW TO WRITE 


It is well known that good short stories are 
about the most marketable of literary produc- 
tions; that the demand for them is always 
greater than the supply. The writers of short 
stories are many; the writers of good ones are 
few. What is the secret of writing a short 
story well? The question is asked by young 
aspirants whose brains are teeming with plots 
and incidents, but whose attempts are invariably 
“returned as unavailable.” 

A lady who is rapidly winning a name as a 
writer of capital short stories, has intrusted to 
me the secret of her success. As I know it will 
be helpful, — certainly suggestive, —to those de- 
sirous of excelling in this direction, I will give 


With the exception of the few favored ones 
of genius, the straight and narrow way to 
pleasurable literary writing is continued prac- 
tice; it might almost be said that eternal 
practice is the price of literary excellence. 

If this, then, be so to most of us, who lack 
the means to live unattached with our hobby, 
and probably the inspirational nerve to hold us 
to the stone while being sharpened, where is 
there offered an easier approach to all the 
success we can earn than is vouchsafed to faith- 
ful workers on the local press? I cannot agree 
with the prediction of recent contributors, that 
the coming man will not find the local news- 
paper necessary, and that its departure would 
not be a bad thing for the world. The city 
newspaper is great and the country paper small, 
but the city daily can never absorb the local 
paper any more than the church choir will give 
way to city opera. It would be bad if it should. 
The local newspaper needs much reform, like 
its metropolitan superior; but it occupies a 
position of defence and protection, as well as local 
entertainment, that makes it as much a perma- 
nent factor of village life as the pulpit and the 
schoolhouse must always be. C. F. Case. 


SHORT STORIES. 


her method, although not her name, as that 
might offend. Yet I know that she will be 
glad if an acquaintance with her mode of work 
shall result in assistance to striving young 
authors. 

She was tempted, as most intellectual women 
are tempted, to write everything, — poems, 
essays, serials, criticisms, short stories; but she 
saw that it would be impossible to do well with 
all, if, indeed, she did not quite shatter her powers 
in such a diversity of undertakings. Common 
sense told her that talent bent in one direction 
would in the end prove best used. She avoided 
the quicksand that has smothered the powers 
of too many able women. She decided to 
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make a choice, and to “stick to it.” This she 
regards as the beginning of her success. 

What should the choice be? Ambition said, 
Novels. Inclination toward ease said, Society 
letters, chit-chat, and such things; but natural 
aptitude said, Short stories. Yes, she affirmed, 
it is with those that I can do the best work, if I 
have patience enough. She realized that here 
was a field of hard work should she enter it; 
but she did decide on it for the reason of her 
natural bent. This decision she regards as the 
second step in her success. 

For what market should she write? She con- 
sulted the leading publications of theday. And 
here, let me say that although she was aware 
that many writers of high repute have worked 
out their apprenticeship to second and even 
third-rate publications, I think it wise that she 
resolved to work out her apprenticeship to her- 
self. She decided to have nothing published 
until she had something good enough to be 
accepted by a first-class publication. Then 


there would be no ghosts of abortive creations 


conjured up in the future to hover over and 
shame her, should she ever become famous. 
She regards this as the third step in her pro- 
gress, but does not think it would prove so in 
all cases. It spurred her on to do her best 
work continually, whereas acceptance in second- 
rate publications and payment therefor might 
have tended to make her less exacting toward 
her work and so have lowered her high stand- 
ard. She decided that the stories in Zhe 
were kindred in quality and in style to those 
she could write; also that the best of these 
approached nearest to her ideal of astory. Her 
ideal, of course, exceeded all stories she had 
read. This selection of what to write for she 
regards as quite an important step in her work. 
Young writers, as a general thing, write what is 
in their minds, then fruitlessly seek a market. 
It is exactly as if one with a mechanical turn 
should make pieces of furniture of no particu- 
lar style or adaptability, and then seek to find 
buyers. Writing is not this slip-shod work, she 
declared, but devotion to a certain species of art. 
I know I can write this kind of story. Proba- 
bly I cannot at present write well enough for 
The , but I shall practice until I can. 

Also, she selected those stories in 7ze —— 


which were best written, using them for her 
models. I do not mean that she copied or 
imitated. Far from it; but she studied them, 
learning the secret of their worth, just as an 
artist studies a fine picture or bit of landscape, 
not for reproduction, but to get the key for 
producing beauty himself. 

Another and larger advance came, and still 
comes with her faithful study of human life. 
Without this, her analysis of literary art would 
be valueless. Nothing of human character is 
too small for her careful observation. She is a 
student of looks, words, gestures, as indicative 
of the heart within. She ponders upon the 
real stories, both tragic and comic, of the lives 
about her. Although in time she will keep 
note-books, she does not now, for her memory 
is unfailing. In conversation upon her favorite 
topic, human character, she discloses a fund of 
knowledge, anecdote, shrewd observation, and 
reflection, altogether delightful. She says this 
power of acquirement is partly a developed one 
with her, more so, indeed, than instinctive. 
She knew she must be such an observer if she 
would write correctly and vividly of life. 

She does not tell how many stories she wrote 
before venturing to send one to The ; nor 
will she do more than smile when asked how 
many were returned before one was accepted. 
It is enough to know that she persevered through 
many disappointments and much hard work. 
This is the most significant step of all. 

When her first successful effort was gained, 
did she feel sure of continued success? Not 
at all. Stories following that were rejected. 
This meant harder work, more study. She 
began to see that she was approaching her 
models, not, as I said, in imitation, but in 
equality of power. Her stories were oftener 
accepted. Now, not only is all her work taken, 
but it is solicited; and since she has not lost 
sight of her ideal, like too many authors, but it 
has expanded with her own growth, we may 
well declare her future promising. 

Her experience then may be summed up thus : 
Choosing what to do, and into what channel to 
let work flow; deciding to adhere strictly to 
one purpose; resolving to study models of art, 
to study life, and to persevere through every- 
thing. A. M. Gannett. 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
welcome. 


If there are topics that you would like to see 
discussed in THE WRITER, let the editors know. 


2 


VICIOUS VERBOSITY. 





** The writer who has a condensed, brief style should be grate- 
ful for the gift, and not try to acquire the wordiness which most 
writers have to strive hard to overcome.”’ 


I quote from the February WRITER with 
alacrity and delight, and hope that this sprightly 
and hit-the-nail-on-the-head magazine will keep 
discoursing upon this subject for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

In reviewing a manuscript not long ago, I had 
occasion to say: “Your subject is good, and 
well treated in spots, but your matter should be 
boiled down at least half. If you will do this 
carefully, I am sure you can find a market for 
your article.” 


The answer to this was as follows: “The 


children of my brain are sacred to me, and the 
cool manner in which you suggest a general 
massacre is nothing less than shocking. Up to 
the date of your letter no editor or reader has 
ever suggested so much as the insertion of a 
comma, or the elimination of a word.” 

There was more of this stuff, but the above is 
a sufficient sample. Now I knew by the appear- 
ance of this manuscript that it was a very 
ancient mariner indeed. It had evidently made 
a number of tempestuous voyages, remaining 
with the owner on the return trips only long 
enough for a new invoice of postage stamps. 
This paper had been carefully read, too, for it 
possessed real worth, and I was clairvoyant 
enough to know that more than one editor had 
with reluctance marked it “unavailable,” and 
with a “ Why will writers string out so? Why 
spoil ideas with words?” 

“The pen is mightier than the sword,” but 
the scissors and the blue pencil are sometimes 
mightier than either. Eleanor Kirk. 





> 


TYPE-WRITING AND SHORTHAND. 


An article on the literary workshop, such as 
appears in the February WRITER, is not com- 
plete unless it provides for a type-writer. The 
ordinary writer for the press, as well as the man 
who sends out fugitive correspondence for a 
select list of newspapers, labors under a great 
disadvantage if he has to do all his writing 
with a pen. I was thirty years old before I 
touched a type-writer, and after six months’ 
practice I could write three times as rapidly as 
with a pen, and I was a rapid longhand writer, 
too. Then, again, the type-writer turns out such 
handsome copy. In addition to my regular 
work as editor of a country daily that I own 
and that brings me in a good revenue, I find it 
an easy matter to earn from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars a month by writing articles for other 
papers,—partly imaginative articles and partly 
news matter. If I had not a type-writer, I 
should have no time or disposition to do more 
work than my own paper calls for. 

The young man who expends a great deal of 
the gray matter of his brain and sends the 
result as a trial to a far-away paper that neither 
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prints it nor returns the manuscript, feels dis- 
couraged and defrauded. I always take a 
duplicate copy of what I write for outside 
papers, by means of carbon paper, and if the 
article is not printed, I still have my work to 
send to another and more appreciative market. 
I am not a type-writer agent, and shall not say 
what machine I use, further than that it is a 
“two-hand” machine, on the key-board of which 
both hands can get action at once. There are 
three type-writers of this kind that are exten- 
sively advertised, any one of which | think 
the best on the market,—the Remington, the 
Caligraph, and the Hammond. 

I want also to say a word as to the value of 
shorthand in journalism. Five years ago, when 
on the staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, 1 was 
detailed to interview a number of bank officials 
on a financial question that was of immediate 
public interest. I went to Mr. Sidle, the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 

“] have n’t anything to say,” was his greet- 
ing. “You reporters always get me saying 
things that I never say, and I am too busy, 
anyway.” 

“ But,” I replied, “I will take down in short- 
hand what you say, and read to you what I have 
written and what I will print.” 

“Oh, you write shorthand?” queried the gen- 
tleman. ‘“ That’s a horse of another color. All 
right, go ahead. The trouble is that statements 
on financial or any other somewhat abstruse 
matters, when filtered through the mind of an 
ordinary northwestern reporter, come out pretty 
queer stuff. But you write shorthand, and this 
is what I have to say.” Then Mr. Sidle gave 
me what I wanted, and ever afterward he and I 
were the best of friends. 

In those days I was the only shorthand writer 
on the 7ribune, and I found it of the greatest 
value tome. Not only did I command a higher 
salary for my shorthand, but I had the best 
assignments. If there was a party of railroad 
men who were going on a pleasant jaunt, I was 
sure to get the trip, if there was any interview- 
ing to be done. The fact is that the shorthand 
reporter has all that the longhand writer has, 
and something more. 

That reporter or literary man who is equipped 
with shorthand, and a type-writer, and general 


ability for his work, can rest assured that the 
world is handicapped in its effort to get ahead 
of him. R. M. Tuttle. 





QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Why should an editor, who is so partic- 
ular as to the folding, etc., of manuscript com- 
ing to him, return the same to the writer so 
carelessly folded as to necessitate rewriting be- 
fore the paper can be sent to another editor? 

E. H. T. 

{ Editors generally do not care whether a 
manuscript comes to them folded or flat. A 
neatly-folded manuscript can always be easily 
flattened out, and it is not likely to give either 
editor or compositor any trouble. Rolled man- 
uscripts, not folded manuscripts, are what edi- 
tors abhor. If a package of manuscript is very 
thick, it may be better to send it flat, in an 
extra stout manila envelope, or tied between 
two pieces of pasteboard cut the right size, and 
wrapped in paper; but an ordinary short manu- 
script, say one of twenty pages, may better be 
sent folded and enclosed in a stout envelope. 
If writers could see the torn and shattered 
envelopes that reach editors every day, they 
would appreciate the necessity of using stout 
envelopes for sending copy by mail. Strong 
manila envelopes are the best.—w. H. H.] 


Would a speaking knowledge of German and 
French and a good command of shorthand in- 
crease the chances of a novice for getting a 
place on a large New York daily? C..8. %. 


[The more things a man knows, the better is 
his chance of getting a position on any news- 
paper. A knowledge of shorthand is a great 
help anywhere. In New York city especially 
a knowledge of French and German would often 
be useful.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) What is the address of the Mew York 
Fournalist ? What is the price of a single copy 
of the paper? 

(2.) When it is wished to show, in a bio- 
graphical sketch, a fac-simile of the autograph 
of the person written about, may a slip con- 
taining the autograph be pasted upon the man- 
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uscript in the place it is desired that the 
autograph shall occupy when the sketch is 
printed ? 

(3-) Are there ladies connected editorially 
with most of the Boston daily newspapers? If 
so, what is their work ? 

(4.) The McClure syndicate advertises to 
pay the “best rates.” What sum might be 
considered by a “new beginner,” as best rate 
for a bright story of 2,000 words, that the syn- 
dicate had found good enough to purchase ? 

(5.) What is the address of the Phrenological 
Fournal ? Cid. 


[(1.) The Yournalist is published weekly at 
117 Nassau street, New York. 
is its editor. The price is ten cents a copy. 

(2.) A proof of any cut to be used in illus- 
trating an article should be pasted as nearly as 
possible in the proper place in copy. If a 
proof cannot be had, leave a space in copy, 
and write in it “ Here cut,” with the title of the 
illustration. If the cut has not been made, it 
is better to send the drawing on a separate 
sheet, and to indicate in copy in the way de- 
scribed, just where the cut is to go. 

(3.) There are women writers on all 
Boston daily papers. 
some are reporters. 

(4.) The syndicates, of course, buy as cheaply 
as they can. If a writer is unknown, they are 
business-like enough to pay him a good deal 
less than if he were famous. At the very least, 
a “bright story of two thousand words by a 
beginner” should be worth ten dollars. It 
might be worth a good deal more. 

(5.) The Phrenological Fournal is published 
monthly by Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broad- 
way, New York.—w. H. H.] 


Allan Forman 


the 
Some do editorial work, 


(1.) Does the professional writer use single 
half sheets of paper, purchased already cut 
(manuscript paper), or does he cut ordinary 
sheets of note paper for himself? 

(2.) Where does he number his pages,— at 
the right or the left-hand upper corner, or in the 
middle of the top of the sheet? w. 

[(1.) Professional writers buy manuscript 
paper in single sheets. 

(2.) The best place to number pages is at 
the top, in the middle or at the right-hand cor- 
ner. A space of at least half an inch should be 
left at the top of each sheet, and it is better to 


draw a half circle under the figures. Always 
number each sheet as you begin it, and as the 
sheets are filled lay them face down on each 
other, so that when you are through writing 
they will be in regular order.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Which of the following expressions is 
correct? “He is visiting at his uncle, John 
Smith’s.” “He is visiting at his uncle’s, John 
Smith.” “He is visiting at his uncle’s, John 
Smith’s.” 

(2.) In the case of a name ending in “s,” 
should the possessive be followed by another 
“5.” ?—z. ¢., “ Harris’ ” or “ Harris’s ” ? 

G. W. L. 

[(1.) Better than any of the sentences given 
is: “He is visiting his uncle, John Smith.” 
If you insist on choosing among the three, take 
the last. Even where an awkward phrase is 
strictly grammatical, however, it is better to get 
around the difficulty by choosing some expres- 
sion that is grammatical and easy, too. 

(2.) In talking, everybody says “ Harris’s ”; 
in writing, good usage favors “ Harris’.”—w. H. 
H.] 


(1.) When submitting an article, may the 
author withhold his name and identity from the 
publisher ? 

(2.) Should an unknown writer state the 
price at which he is willing to dispose of his 
article, or rely upon the justness of the pub- 
lisher who accepts it? F. M. F. 


[(1.) Of course an author may be anonymous 
to his publisher if he likes. He ought to devise 
some scheme, however, by which a check may 
reach him. 

(2.) Usually in submitting an article an 
unknown writer would better leave the price to 
the publisher. A popular way is to offer the 
matter “at your regular rates.” If the pub- 
lisher does not pay, he will inform the writer 
before printing the article.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Four years ago a standard juvenile maga- 
zine Biren a story of mine, for which it paid 
me liberally at the time. Two years later I 
received, corrected, and returned the proof, and 
still the story has never appeared. at infer- 
ence am | to draw from this? Would you kindly 
advise me whether or not to write to the editor 
concerning its fate? 

(2.) I translate French with facility and 
tolerable rapidity, preserving largely the genius 
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of the original. I should esteem it a kindness 
if you would indicate some means of procuring 
employment of this kind, either in some pub- 
lishing house or for private persons. D. K. J. 

[(t-) The bad habit of accepting and paying 
for manuscripts and then keeping them for a 
long time unpublished, is more common than it 
ought to be. Of course, in one way the custom 
is manifestly unjust to a writer who wants to win 
reputation. At the same time, it will not be 
easy to get magazine managers to change their 
way of doing business. The fairest method 
would be for editors to pay for articles on 
acceptance, or on publication, provided it be 
understood that publication shall not be delayed 
for more than a few months. Contributors can- 
not easily see why even a big magazine needs 
to keep on hand manuscripts enough to last for 
years to come. If a contributor sells a manu- 
script without stipulations, however, —and 
magazine managers are in a position to be 
autocratic,— he has no legal redress. It would 
do no harm in case of delay to write to ask 
about the matter. 

(2.) Itis hard to get employment as a trans- 
lator. Personal application or advertising seem 
to be the only means.—w. H. H. ] 


Should reporters have business cards? If so, 
what should they have on them? C. B. P. 


[ A reporter should have business cards, as 
plain and simple as he can get, and containing 
nothing but his own name and the name of his 
paper. Inthe newspaper business, as out of it, 
a man’s character is illustrated by the style of 
the card he uses.—w. H. H.] 


I receive many business letters requiring 
answers, and am much annoyed at the very fre- 
quent neglect of the writers to indicate by signa- 
ture either the sex, or, if a lady, the social 
position, if married or not. A letter comes 
signed “J. B. Smith.” How can I know if the 
writer is John or Julia? Shall I, in replying, 
address the writer as “Dear Sir,” or “Dear 
Madam”? Or, if it be signed “ Julia B. Smith,” 
am I to address my reply to “ Miss ” or to “ Mrs. 
Julia”? Iam liable to offend by an error, yet 
what can Ido? Writers are very careless in 
this matter. Will you please set forth both the 
duty and the proper method of telling the whole 
truth? So too, if the writer, being a stranger, 


isa “ Dr.” or “ Rev.,” how should he indicate 
his position ? S. 

[ The sin of omission complained of is next 
to that of illegible writing of proper names. A 
good many writers wisely use paper and enve- 
lopes on which their full address is printed, or 
paste to their letters gummed slips giving the 
full address. In signing letters, titles like 
“Mrs.,” “Rev.,” “Miss,” and “ Dr.,” should 
always be put before the name in brackets.—w. 
H. H.] 


(1.) Will such abbreviations as tho., thro., 
eve., Mon., etc., be printed in full if “circled” 
in copy? 

(2.) Is it advisable to leave a margin at the 
left edge of copy? 

(3-) Which is the correct plural, “ spoonfuls ” 
or “ spoonsful ” ? ZL. C. J. 

[(1.) In all good printing offices “circled” 
abbreviations are spelled out by compositors. 

(2.) Margin at the left side of copy is of no 
special use. Margin should always be left at 
the top. 

(3-) “Spoonfuls” is the correct plural.—w. 
H. H.] 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lire AND Lazor. By Samuel Smiles, LL. D. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 


The author of “ Self-Help” and “ Character ” 
has done as much as any living writer to im- 
press upon his readers the duty and happiness 
of right living. His new book will be found 
quite as entertaining as its predecessors, and it 
teaches many useful lessons. The chapter on 
“Over Brain Work” is of special interest and 
importance to everyone who writes, and there 
is much in the book that concerns especially 
literary workers. W. H. H. 
Brack Ice. By Albion W. Tourgee. 435 pp. $1.25. New 

York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1888. Received through 

Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

Since “ A Fool’s Errand ” attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole American reading public, 
Judge Tourgee’s name has been found on the 
title page of several novels, no one the equal of 
that remarkable book in which the worst side 
of the reconstructed South was portrayed with 
a master pen. The reader who looks eagerly 
into each new novel of his with the hope of 
finding the divine spark again fanned into flame, 
will once more be disappointed as he reads 
“ Black Ice.” If, however, he forgets what he 
had hoped for, he will be the more likely to 
acknowledge that he has found a sprightly 


448 pp. New 
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story, full of animation, with character drawing 
effective, though over-done, with dialogue full 
of ideas, though often improbable to the last 
degree as coming from ordinary mortals. It is, 
indeed, a stirring story, for which the world will 
be none the worse, and as its most delighted 
readers are likely to be young people, that is a 
matter to be thankful for. R. L. 


Edited by Jerome B. How- 
288 pp. Cincinnati: The Phonographic 


Tue PHonoGRApHic MAGAZINE. 
ard. Volume I. 
Institute. 1887. 
To writers of Benn Pitman’s system of short- 
hand the Phonographic Magazine is simply 
indispensable. Its pages of printed shorthand 
and its pages of letter-press are equally useful, 
and writers of any system of shorthand will find 
in it much that is of value. Reform in spelling 
is ably advocated in the magazine, and it has a 
summary of shorthand news of general interest. 
The first bound volume ought to be in every 
shorthand writer’s library. W. H. H 
How To Succeep as A STENOGRAPHER OR A TypE-WRITER. 


By Arthur M. Baker. 71 pp. New York: Fowler & Wells’ 
Co. 1888. 


The advice given in this book to those who 
mean to become shorthand writers, type-writers, 
law reporters, or amanuenses, is clear and sensi- 
ble, and a good many useful facts are given. 
The book is worth reading by anyone inter- 
ested in the subjects of which it treats. 

W. H. H. 
Harvarp Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 

LL. D. 216 pp. $1.25. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 

The greater part of this book consists of 
sketches, slightly biographical, mainly rem- 
iniscent, of the college officers, from presi- 
dent to proctor, whose names appeared in 
the Harvard catalogues while Dr. Peabody 
was undergraduate, theological student, and 
tutor. The sketches are of interest as showing 
what sort of men were the scholars in the days 
when Dr. Kirkland and Josiah Quincy were 
Harvard's presidents, but much more entertain- 
ing will be found the supplementary chapter in 
which the author tells of the college -and the 
student life as they were sixty years ago. 
Those who know Harvard as it is to-day will 
find scarcely comprehensible the change here 
shown to be within the memory of one man. 
That man has long been the most beloved 
and most revered of Harvard's professors, and 
these pages from his memory will be gladly 
soloed by the thousands of Harvard graduates 
who rejoice that he is yet spared. R. L. 


Surps oF Toncue AND Pen. By J. H. Long, M. A., LL. D. 
101 pp. 6o0cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


1888. For sale by D. Appleton & Company, Boston. 


Mr. Long has made a useful book, which is 
worth the attention of every writer. It is a 
book of literary “ Don'ts,” or rather literary 
“Do nots,” and is mainly made up of para- 





graphs pointing out the right use of words and 
phrases that are commonly misused in writing 
and in speech. Not all of Dr. Long’s “Do 
nots ” will be accepted as good authority, and 
he is not always consistent with himself — (for 
instance, he says on Page 6: “Do not use 
claim for assert or say,” and then on Page 22 
gives the advice: “ Say ‘ He claimed [or assert- 
ed] that he was correct,’”’)— but his advice in 
the main is good, and he makes in a small book 
a great many sensible suggestions. Beside giv- 
ing a list of words and phrases that are wrongly 
used, the book contains corrections of common 
grammatical errors, suggestions upon composi- 
tion, comparisons of words that are often con- 
fused, lists of words to be preferred and of ob- 
jectionable phrases, and some notes on punctu- 


ation. The index would be much more useful 
if it had been made strictly alphabetical through- 
out. W. H. H. 


Property in Lanp. An Essay on the New Crusade. By 
Henry Winn. 73 pp. Paper, 40 cents. New York and 
London: G. P. anes ons. 1888, 


Mr. Winn debates the question whether pri- 
vate title in land is equitable, and takes the 
affirmative side. He aims his arguments at 
Herbert Spencer, Henry George, and Father 
McGlynn. He is a good disputant, and makes 
very clearly many points that are more or less 
novel, and deserve consideration. It may be 
said, however, without any desire to enter the 
lists, that he shows more clearly the difficulty 
of carrying out the principles of the new cru- 
sade than their inherent fallacy, if such there 
be, and he starts out to prove that these princi- 
ples are fallacious. He most certainly does 
not prove that any man has aright to any un- 
earned increment in land value, and his oppo- 
nents might answer the bulk of his essay by the 
indisputable assertion that if the right in dis- 
pute does not exist, in other words, if common 
ownership in land is the just social system, we 
are no more justified in refusing to strive 
toward it because its complete attainment is 
impossible than we are justified in refusing to 
strive toward morality, because universal virtue 
will be a feature of only the millenium. R. L. 


HEARTSEASE AND Rug. By James Russell Lowell. 218 pp. 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. 1888. 

Under the headings, “ Friendship,” “ Senti- 
ment,” “Fancy,” “Humor and Satire,” and 
“Epigrams,” are classified the contents of Mr. 
Lowell’s long-expected volume. “ Endymion,” 
recently published in the A/¢antic Monthly, is 
the most notable poem in the book, which con- 
tains, besides, most of the poems written by Mr. 
Lowell during the last twelve years. Many of 
these verses have never before been printed; 
with them are some that were written earlier, 
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but were not included in volumes then pub- 


lished. Lovers of poetry will turn eagerly to 
this new collection of verses by one of the most 
famous among American poets, and they will 
not be ee) by what they find within its 
covers. A fine steel portrait of the poet faces 
the title-page of the book, which in printing and 
binding is a model of perfection. W. H. H. 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 
ais pp. — New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s 
ns, 1888. 


Goldsmith’s charming tale seems more charm- 
ing hoe ever in the dainty dress of the “ Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets” series. These little books 
are all a delight to the eye, and their convenient 
size and form make them most attractive to all 
book-lovers. “The Vicar of Wakefield” is 
illustrated with thirty-two cuts after designs by 
William Mulready, R. A., and is exquisite] 
printed and bound. Inexpensive as it is, it 
must be regarded as an ideal edition of the 


famous classic. W. H. H. 

Tue Seconp Son. A Novel. By M. O. W. Oliphant and 
T. B. Aldrich. 524 pp. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
&Co. 1888. 


“The Second Son” has for months been en- 
taining the readers of Zhe Atlantic, and its 
virtues need no extolling here. The names of 
its authors ensured good literary workmanship, 
but even their ability has not sufficed to prove 
that in story writing two heads are so much 
better than one as common belief puts them 
where more prosaic work is concerned. Yet 
the story is entertaining, and, of course, it 
must be read by everybody that pretends to 
keep up with the best fiction of the day. Be- 
cause of the length of the story, it is especially 
convenient to have it in book form, and it need 
hardly be added that the standard of book-mak- 
ing set by the Riverside Press is again shown 
to be of the best. 


R. L. 
Britons AND Muscovites, or Traits of Two Empires. By 
Curtis Guild. 230 pp. $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


1888. 


Mr. Guild is a sensible traveller, who goes to 
foreign countries to get amusement and instruc- 
tion, who keeps his eyes wide open and forms 
opinions on what he sees with true American 
promptness and pleasant dogmatism, and who 
has made three interesting books of travel from 
his experiences. His shrewd Yankee observa- 
tion, his quiet humor, his practical view of 
foreign things, and his easy, unassuming style 
together make his last book pleasant reading, 
as “Over the Ocean,” and “ Abroad Again,” 
both were found to be. In “Britons and Mus- 
covites” Mr. Guild sketches some corners of 
England that are little known, and tells a good 
many interestin things about the Russian 
Empire. His k is written in such a 
practical way that as a travelling companion it 





would be as useful as it is entertaining to those 
who must sit by the fireside and travel only in 
imagination. W. H. H. 

PRAcTICAL Lessons IN THE Use oF EnGuisH. By Mary F. 

Hyde. 116 pp. Boston: D.C. Heath& Co. 1887. 

Book First of these lessons is meant for use 
in primary schools. It has been written on the 
inductive plan, now the favorite with text-book 
writers, and in matters of language at least the 
most sensible method to use with young schol- 
ars. Each lesson begins with a few simple 
sentences, and by a cleverly devised series of 
questions the child is led to frame for itself the 
language principle to be enforced. The occa- 
sional introduction of pictures and poetry sugars 
the grammatical pill. R. L. 


Easter Carots. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 
“Easter Carols” is a little volume of poems 

appropriate to the Easter season, daintily print- 

ed on card-board, with an illustrated cover 

printed in gilt and bound at the corner with a 

knot of ribbon. The verses are bright and 

tender, and the book makes an attractive Easter 

memorial. W. H. H. 


32 pp. 5° 


Tue Story or THE Gortus, from the Earliest Timesto the End 
of the Gothic Dominion in Spain. By Henry Bradley. 
376 pp. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1888. 

The eighteenth in the “ Story of the Nations ” 
series is the first English book expressly treat- 
ing of the history of the Goths. That nobody 
has hitherto taken them as a subject is the 
more strange when we know that, as the author 
well puts it, “in all history there is nothin 
more romantically marvellous than the swift 
rise of this people to the height of greatness, or 
than the suddenness and the tragic completeness 
of their ruin.” The bar in the way of fitting 
treatment of such an inviting subject has been 
scarcity of material, and the wonder is that so 
much of a story has been possible. The author 
is by far too deprecating in his preface and his 
in happily free from the dull minuteness of 

a German monograph, shows the English 

method of historical treatment at its best. It 

is, indeed, a book both scholarly and graphic. 


R. L. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
ENGLISH IN THE PREPARATORY ScHoots. By Ernest W. 
Huffcutt. 28 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath 


& Co. 
ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: 


1887. 


By F. C. Woodward, A. M. 25 
D. C. Heath & Co, 1887. 


Poems by Brainerd Prescott 
1887. 


In SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
Emery. 40 pp. New York: J. Parmly Paret. 

Tue Convertep Catuo.ic. Vol. IV. January-December, 
1887. 380pp. New York: James A. O’Connor. 


Heaps AND Faces. How to Study Them. By Nelson Sizer 
and H. S, Drayton. 200 pp. Paper, 4o cents; extra cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1887. 


Tue Future Ruvers or America. A Physician’s Adventure. 
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Arranged by W. P. Phelon, M. D. 


28 pp. 
Chicago: Hermetic Publishing Co. 


1887. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


Tue Brrps or AristopHANES. A Theory of Interpretation. 
By W. S. Scarborough, M. A., LL. D. 36 pp. Boston: 
J. S. Cushing & Co. 1886. 


A Hatr-Century or Science. By Professor Thomas H. 
Huxley and Grant Allen. 45 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New 
York: J. Fitzgerald. 1887. 


Tue SieGe AND Fatt oF ConsTANTINOPLE. By Felidio F. 
Canuti. Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. Pittsburg: Felidio 
F. Canuti. 1887. 


A Kiss ror a Biow. By H. C. Wright. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 


Tue FLower Peorte. By Mrs. Horace Mann. New Edition, 
Illustrated. 176 pp. 55 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1888, 


204 pp. 55 cents. 


Cosmic Emorion. 


By Wiiliam Kingdon Clifford. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


New York: J. Fitzgerald. 1888. 


Tue Seven Littite Sisters Who live on the Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air. By Jane Andrews. With an intro- 
duction (a memorial of the author), by Louisa Parsons Hop- 
kins. 142 pp. 55 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 


Tue PREVENTION OF Fike. By William Paul Gerhard, C. E. 
Second edition. 31 pp. 60 cents. New York: W. P. Gerhard. 


Tue DrainaGe or A House. By William Paul Gerhard, C. 
E. 16pp. Boston: Press of Rand Avery Company. 1888. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A Wipow. By Edgar Fawcett. 341 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 


InpIAN SumMMER. By William D. Howells. 
socents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 


29 PP- 


395 pp. Paper, 
1888. 


& 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 








Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 





It is quite a task to put stamps on a hundred 
or more envelopes, and it is an unnecessary 
waste of time and money. The government 
stamped circular envelopes, extra size, ungum- 
med, cost only $1.12 a hundred. If, however, 
you prefer to use plain envelopes, moisten 
the corner of the envelope instead of the stamp. 
The green stamp is said to be poisonous, but 
whether that is true or not, the tongue soon 
revolts against the sweet taste of the gum on 
the adhesive stamps. S. R. D. 

I have a plan of preserving clippings which 
has proved very satisfactory to me. If I have 
a scrap on any subject on which I have a book, 


instead of consigning the scrap to the con- 
glomerate scrap-book, I select the book best 
suited and paste it to the fly-leaf. If I havea 
scrap on a biblical or religious subject, into my 
Bible it goes, if I have no more suitable volume 
for it; nor do I feel that I have desecrated The 
Book. My dictionary has its share. “A 
Treatise on Etiquette ” receives suggestions re- 
garding politeness and deportment, and keeps 
them where I know they will not stare me in 
the face at inopportune moments to remind me 
of my manners. Distribute your selections 
with care, and you will readily find all that you 
have on a given subject; and others, when read- 
ing your books, will have the benefit of your 
labor. Stick only the upper corners of the 
clippings with a speck of mucilage, leaving the 
lower end loose; by so doing other scraps can 
be inserted under the first, up as far as possible, 
until you have perhaps several layers pasted in 
this way; and the pieces are easily removed. 
The plan will develop itself by use. D. L. c. 


The best way to keep scissors handy is to 
tack a leather sheath to the right-hand edge of 
the desk. In case the desk is one of those 
whose front is let down, and rests on two 
wooden arms that slide out like drawers, the 
sheath had better be fastened to the outside of 
the right-hand wooden arm. H. H. B. 


The most convenient device for mucilage is 
the bottle with sponge top, which furnishes a 
self-feeding brush. It is always ready, and 
you can't stick your pen into it. To prevent 
the brass cap from sticking, rub it inside when 
new with vaseline. H. H. B. 


A simple and useful attachment to the Calli- 
graph may be made as follows: Attach a piece 
of brass one-quarter of an inch wide and three- 
quarters of an inch long by driving through one 
end of it the screw at the left hand of the capi- 
tal “R” of the key-board. This screw is long 
enough for the purpose. When the left-hand 
“space lever” is pressed down, this brass slip 
may be turned outward over it, and will hold it 
down like a door-button. The object of having 
the space-lever held down is two-fold. First, in 
writing a column of figures, introduce your 
paper as usual, button down the space-lever, 
and as the cylinder does not slide, the figures 
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can be made one under the other with speed 
and precision. Of course it is necessary to 
give the cylinder a partial revolution after each 
figure. Secondly, to clean the types, button 
down the space-lever, hold a tooth-brush, bristles 
down, over the place where the types naturally 
strike, and play them forcibly against it one 
after the other. By this method one can clean 
all the types in one minute, whereas in the 
usual method of picking at each one with a pin 
half an hour of back-breaking labor is involved. 
H. H. B. 


Those who use type-writers often find, after 
taking a press copy of an article, that one copy 
is not enough, and that there is nothing left 
then but to write out a new copy. For the 
benefit of those who have had such experience 
I will explain how two or even three weeks 
afterward they can take a second press copy 
from the copy of the original. In order to do 
it you must procure a tin box with cover, about 
the size of your biotters, and lay the blotters in 
it, first making them thoroughly wet. When 
you want to take a copy, get a sheet of ordinary 
manila paper about the size of the paper you 
want to copy, lay the manila paper on one of 
your blotters, and then lay the type-written 
copy over it, taking care to have the face of it 
on the manila. After laying another of the 
dampened blotters over these, you can close 
your book and put it in the press. Leave it 
there for a few minutes, and on taking it out 
you will find that you have taken a copy on the 
manila paper almost, if not quite, as good as 
the original paper. Although I have never tried 
it, 1 should think this plan would work equally 
well with pen-written matter. J. T. D. 

To rule an envelope or small piece of paper, 
lay it on a larger ruled sheet, and guide your 
rule by the projecting lines on each side. 

D. T. P. 

In the March number of THE WriTER “W. 
E. K.” describes a handy contrivance, viz., his 
“assignment book.” I tried his plan myself 
about a year ago, but abandoned it for a device 
of my own, which is much like it, but gives less 
trouble to look after. I get a memorandum 
calendar pad,— any stationer has them,— and go 
over it, making brief memorandums of events 


to occur during the year, such as court terms, 
holiday gatherings, meetings of certain socie- 
ties, etc. If the hour for any of the events is 
known, I add that. In addition to this I keep 
twelve big envelopes labelled “ January,” “Feb- 
ruary,” and so on through the twelve months. 
If any item bearing on the ones noted on my 
memorandum appears in any of my papers, it is 
clipped, tucked in the proper envelope, and a 
check-mark made against the note on the calen- 
dar, which calls my attention to the fact that I 
have something relative to the memorandum 
stowed in my envelope. As the numbers are 
torn off every night, I have my next day’s work 
cut out for me, and staring me in the face. 
Cc. M. D. 


Nearly every one knows that copy paper is 
possessed to slide all over a desk, and is forever 
getting crumpled into the bargain. I keep mine 
securely by using on either or both of the upper 
corners a tiny clip, such as are used on men’s 
sleeve elastics. They keep a good-sized pad 
even and true as to the edges, and are easily 
slipped in the pocket to carry anywhere where 
a letter clip,— such as one contributor uses and 
I often find useful,— would be only in the way. 
For keeping my paper flat and smooth my plan 
is this: My desk has pigeon holes at the right, 
left, and top, with a central space for inkstand 
and other paraphernalia. At either side of this 
space I screwed a small cleat to the partition, 
and then made a small sliding shelf as large as 
the bottom of the top row of pigeon holes. 
There is about an inch space between the 
shelf and the pigeon holes, and there my copy 
paper lies smooth, flat, and, above all, handy. 

C. M. D. 


A helpful addition to a writer’s desk arrange- 
ments is a couple of plain shelves suspended 
from the wall just above and in front of him, 
and within reach of both hands. If your desk 
is near a frame wall, make the length of the 
shelves so that the ends will be opposite the 
studding. They should be about eight inches 
wide, and have at least ten inches of space 
between them. Fasten the shelves to two end 
pieces, into which shallow grooves have been 
cut to receive them. Put together with screws. 
No back is required. Fasten a short piece (say 
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four inches long) of flat hoop iron to the back 
of each end piece, sinking the iron into the 
wood, so that the whole will lie smooth against 
the wall. The irons should extend an inch or 
so above the wood. Hang the shelves from 
the irons on two strong nails driven well into 
the studding. The lower shelf should be about 
ten inches above the desk. Those who find it 
necessary to keep at hand certain books or 
authorities for ready reference,—such as the 
Dictionary, Bible, Concordance, Atlas, Interest 
Tables, etc., but who are not ready to invest in 
the more expensive luxuries of modern inven- 
tions, will find this “simple and cheap ” contriv- 
ance a very useful addition to their plans or 
preparations for work. Cw Cc 


For a strong mucilage pulverize separately 
about equal parts of gum arabic and gum traga- 
canth ; mix thoroughly while dry, and then add 
sufficient water. This is a better mucilage than 
you can get at the stationer’s, is cheap, and will 
keep for a long time without anything to pre- 
serve it. Gum arabic is too weak and brittle 
for good mucilage, and gum tragacanth, if used 
alone, only partly dissolves, and remains in 
lumps. D. T. P. 

Mr. John F. Genung, in his article, “ Tools 
for a Literary Workshop,” in the March num- 
ber of THE WRITER, mentions pounce and his 
pounce box. My pounce box is a small wooden 
box, with a stopper fitting into it like a plug. 
On the inner end of the plug is secured a bit of 
felt. I shake the box, pull out the stopper, rub 
it on the paper, and the job is completed, with 
no extra pounce scattered about, and without 
the trouble of hunting up the little padded stick 
Mr. Genung uses to apply the powder. 

Cc. M. D. 

My penholders are many and varied, for | 
find it rests my hand to change occasionally. 
The favorite is a short, stout one of celluloid, 
and is very light. One of those soft rubber 
tubes covers the lower end, and the square 
head prevents rolling or blotting. My favorite 
pen has hitherto been a medium fine, large- 
bodied stub, which held plenty of ink, but lately 
I have deserted the old idol for a new one, viz., 
a ball-pointed pen with a small ink reservoir, 
which will enable me to write from eighty to 


one hundred words without dipping in the ink- 
stand. They are made under H. Hewitt’s pat- 
ents, and write smoothly, do not stub their toes 
when used on soft or poor paper, and give 
rather more speed. Cc. M. D. 


You can buy a pen rack for fifteen cents, or 
you can make one, just as serviceable, out of a 
paper box,—a collar box, for instance,— by cut- 
ting a series of ascending notches in the sides. 
If you use a fountain pen,—and you ought to if 
you can afford it,—cut one pair of notches so 
that when the pen is laid in the rack the point 
of it will be half an inch higher than the other 
end. Put the cover of the box on the bottom 
to strengthen the rack. Weight it, if you like, 
with one of the old half-column cuts that are 
always plentiful in newspaper offices. W. H.H. 

I see various expedients given for writing 
over an erasure. This is the best I have ever 
used, and I have tried many methods. Erase 
carefully with a knife, not scraping too deeply. 
Then turn the pen over and write with it back 
downward. The writing will be but little darker 
than other words on the page and will not 
spread. E. N. H. 


A book-keeper whom I know, after making 
alterations or correcting errors by careful eras- 
ure, rubs the place with a piece of fresh Faber’s 
artist eraser, making the paper so smooth that 
ink will not spread in the least degree. C.L.s. 

A simple and more practical way to obviate 
the “running” of ink, when a word has been 
erased, than either the resin recommended by 
“J. E. S.,” or the knife handle suggested by 
“DP. L. C.,” in the February WRITER, is to rub 
briskly the scratched surface with the nail of 
your thumb or forefinger. I have employed 
this simple method repeatedly, and find that the 
glazing on the paper is renewed as effectively 
as I could wish. E. A. O. 

A friend of mine suggests that she finds the 
gummed stickers, that make so much trouble 
for counters of ballots on election nights, useful 
in many ways around a writer’s desk. They 
come, ready-gummed, in boxes of 500, and they 
are not expensive. They serve to mend neatly 
a torn sheet of paper, or to join two pieces of 
copy where there is not enough margin to allow 
the use of paste. They are handy to use as 
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labels for drawers, envelopes, pigeon-holes, and 
boxes. They may serve in place of court- 
plaster in an emergency. Perhaps their best 
and least obvious use is to paste over a word or 
a line of closely-written copy that you want to 
change. The gummed slip affords a clean 
white surface on which the word or sentence 
may be neatly written. W. H. H. 


A friend of mine who sends many manu- 
scripts by mail to publishers, sends with each a 
printed blank filled out, instead of a written 
letter. His blanks are printed on stiff paper, 
postal card size, and one of them filled out 
might read as follows, the written part being 
given in heavy type : — 





Editor Atlantic Monthly, 
Dear Sir: — 
Enclosed I submit | 
MSS. of brief sketch, ‘‘ Life in Harlem,"’ and | 
story, ‘‘Chris Cross.’ Will you kindly examine, 
and use, if available, at your regular rates. 





Truly yours, 
John Smith. 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1888. 








A line asking for return of the manuscript, if 
rejected, might be added to the blank. w. H. H. 


Sometimes, in writing a letter to an individual, 
I have occasion to talk “shop,” and find I am 
making available copy; then I lay another sheet 
underneath, and slip a piece of “impression” 
or carbon paper between, and there you are. 
W. D. 


In the January issue of THE WRITER men- 
tion is made of a device to keep the pen from 
rolling off the desk. 1 enclose a specimen of 
rubber finger shield which we have been using 
in our office for a year or so past. It is a 
patented device, so you may not wish to notice 
it, but you will find it keeps your fingers clean 
of ink, keeps you from dipping the pen too 
deep in the ink, keeps your pen from rolling off 
the desk, and keeps your pen from smearing 
the desk or paper with ink if you happen to lay 
it down. Beside this, there is enough “give ” 
in the rubber to keep your fingers from becom- 
ing cramped, even when writing steadily for 
three or four hours. Cc. 


To secure uniformity in the copy-paper used 
by its writers, the Savannah News sends to its 
correspondents a supply of white paper, of about 
commercial-note size, with a printed heading 
that reads : — 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

SAVANNAH MORNING NEWS. 


PAGE NO. ... 


FROM 


its use must save enough bother in the office 
to pay for its cost. An improvement would be 
to substitute for “Page No.....” the style 
used in press telegraph blanks: “ Letter...., 
Sheet... .” W. H. H. 


Unmounted photographs, etc., can be sent by 
mail without damage by rolling them around 
the outside of a light, cylindrical piece of wood 
or bamboo, when a pasteboard tube cannot be 
obtained. T. P. D. G. 


The best way yet to send an unmounted 
photograph is to use an old Roman candle stick 
or tube. Each Fourth of July has left a supply 
at our house sufficient for the following year. 
Just lay up the exhausted tubes and see how 
handy they are. A. S. R. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


(A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 


An Hotr with THE AuTHoR oF “ THANATOPsSIS.”’ 
Newell Lovejoy. American Magazine for March. 

LireraTure. Julian Hawthorne. 
for March. 

Corners For Books—TuHe Lisrary AND 1Ts User. 
June. American Magazine for March. 

Grow1NG INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 
tury for March. 

Styite. John Burroughs. 

Avrrep S. BARNES. 
March 10. 

Op EnGutsH Newspapers. Reprinted from A// The Year 
Round in the Journalist for March 10. 

Force AND FatLure oF Criticism. Lifppincott’s for March. 

ConcerninG “Copy” FOR THE PRINTER. 
March 3. 

Amos Bronson Atcotr. Nation for March 8. 

LEARNING THE NeEwspAPeR Business. Foster Coates. 
Reprinted from Sunshine in Journalist for March 17. 

ConGREss IN THE Newspapgers. Walter Kershaw. Zfoch 
for March 9. 


George 
American Magazine 
Jenny 

Cen- 


Critic for March 17. 
Portrait and Sketch. /ournadlist for 


American for 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC WRITING. 
for March 2. 

Jenny June. 
Journal for April. 

Journauists 1n Concress. “F.H.H.” Detroit Free Press 
for March 11. 

Liperat Journauism. Philadelphia Times for March 11. 

How I Wrote a Pray. Julian Magnus. New York Star 
for March 11. 

LITHOGRAPHY IN AMERICA. New Vork Sun for March 11. 

WELL-KNOWN NeEwsPAPER CORRESPONDENTS (W. C. 
McBride, Robert J. Burdette, Colonel Frank A. Burr, Joseph 
Howard, Jr., Frank Richardson, Blakely Hall, Julian Ralph, 
William Nye, T. C. Crawford, Franklin File, John B. M’Cor- 
mick, W. F. G. Shanks, Amos Cummings, Frank Carpenter, 
George Alfred Townsend, Moses P. Handy). 
sketches. New York Graphic for March 10. 

MancuesTer (N. H.) Newspapers. Manchester Weekly 
Budget for March 10. 

New York Lirerary Women. 
March 8. 

Mary Louise Bootu. Mew Orleans Picayune for March 4. 

“*A Worp on Mr. Howe tts.” George Pellew. Boston 
Post for February 27. 

How Lew Wattace Wrote “Ben Hur.” Emily Meigs 
Ripley. San Francisco Post for March 10; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Yenowine’s News (Milwaukee), Chicago Herald, 
Detroit Tribune, Louisville Courier-Journal, Albany Argus, 
New York World for March 11. 

H. Riper Haccarp. New York Mail and Express for 
March 3; Detroit 7 ribune for March 4. 

Apvic— FoR WovuLp-BE Nove.ists AND Poets. Edgar 
Fawcett. Chicago Journal, Woonsocket (Mass.) Reporter for 
March 10; Detroit Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Pittsburg 
Dispatch, New York World for March 11. 

SuccessFuL Story Writinc. Mary Kyle Dallas. Brook- 
lyn Times, New York Mail and Express for March 3; New- 
Yorker, Chicago Herald for March 4. 

Tue Art oF LetTrer WRITING. 
Eagle for February 26. 

Wuat 1s a CopyriGut? Reprinted from Boston Globe in 
Washington Critic for February 25. 

Tue Paris Petit Journat. R. H. Sherard. 
World for February 29. 

Paut Hamitton Hayne. 
Times for February 26. 

Irwin Russett. Catharine Cole. 
for February 26. 

Epith M. Tuomas. 
March. 

EMERSON. 
for March. 

Some Aspects oF Mopern LITERATURE. 
Mabie. New Princeton Review for March. 

New York Press. Memorial Number. March 4. 

Aw Otp-Time Newspaper (7he New York Gazette). New 

‘ork Press for March 4. 

Some Otp EncutsH Newspapers. Reprinted from Ad/ the 
Year Round in New York Star for March 4. 

Tue Art or BooxsinpinG. Theodore Child. Mew York 
Sun for March 4. 

ELta WHEELER WiLcox INTERVIEWED. 
for March 4. 

Tue Poet SHELLEY. 
March 3. 


Walter Edgar McCann. Epoch 


Flogine Thayer McCray. Ladies’ Home 


Portraits and 


Baltimore American for 


“E.E.D.” Brooklyn 
New York 


Al M. Hendee. Annsas City 
New Orleans Picayune 
Portrait and sketch. Book Buyer for 
Gamaliel Biadford, Jr. New Princeton Review 


Hamilton Wright 


New York Sun 


R. W. Douglas. Toronto Mail for 


Tue Bowemian oF To-pay. 
for March 1. 

Henry NoRMAN INTERVIEWED. 
for February 23. 

Tue GoveRNMENT PrintiInG OrFice. With Illustrations. 
New York Graphic for February 25. 

C. A. DANA IN THE SuN Orrice. Ernest Jarold. Utica 
Observer for March 2. 

Earty History oF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Woodward. Washington Hatchet for February 25. 

Exvmrra (N. Y.) TeLeGram. Memorial Number. 

FRANK VINCENT, Jr. Portrait and 
Graphic for March 1. 

Georce W. CuHILps. 

Mary Howitt. 
for Marchi s. 

REporTERS’ ENGLISH. 
Examiner for February 26. 

CHARLES DupLey WARNER INTERVIEWED. Chicago Inter- 
Ocean for February 6. 

Prices Parp ror Lirerary Work. Reprinted from Mew 
York Graphic in St. Louis Republican for March 8. 

Louisa May Atcott. Boston Herald, Boston Globe, Bos- 
ton Advertiser, Boston Post, Boston Journal, New York Sun, 
New York Times for March 7; 
Gazette for March 11. 

A. Bronson Atcott. Mew York Tribune for March 5. 

Mopern Satirists. O. C. Moore. Nashua Telegraph 
for February 23. 

GENERAL Lew WALLACE. 
son. Book News for March. 

San Francisco EXAMINER. Memorial Number. 

Tue Loncevity or LiTerRary Fork. 
Critic for March 10. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyrRIGHT—THE OtTHer Sipe. Rev. 
James M. Whiton, Ph. D. Christian Union for March 8. 

AvuTOMATIC NEwsPAPER SELLING APPARATUS. Pafer and 
Press for February. 

Totstoi anD His Works. Literary News for March. 

Women JourNAtists oF TExas. American Traveler 
(Chicago) for February. 

NewspAPeR I:tustraATION.—IV. Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
Inland Printer for February. 

Bronson Atcott— Louisa M. ALcotrT. 
Ward. Christian Union for March 15. 

CueaPp Books anp Goop Books. 
Christian Union for March 15. 

A Pusuisuer’s Contract. Pager World for March. 

Recent Frencn Literature. William Price, B. A. 
Chautauguan for April. 

Tue Lonpon Times CENTENARY. 
Tribune for January 22. 

Tsnnyson’s Home. Beverly Crump. 
can, Kansas City Times for January 22. 

SHAKESPEARE’s SONNETS. Hon. Horace Davis. Overland 
Monthly for March. 

MonTaiGne’s Epitor. Mary D. Steele. Atlantic Monthly 
for March. 

From My Letter Box. 
azine for March. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 
quan for March. 

Mentat Disciptinge In SHORTHAND WritinG. Bates 
Torrey. Reprinted from Phonographic Magazine in Cosmo- 
politan Shorthander for January. 


New York Mail and E xpress 


San Francisco Chronicle 


F. E. 


March 4. 
sketch. Mew York 


Chicago Times for March 4. 
Portrait and Sketch. Mew York Graphic 


W. C. Morrow. San Francisco 


Cincinnati Commercial 


With Portrait. Maurice Thomp- 


March 4. 
James A. Harrison. 


Rev. Julius H. 


Brander Matthews. 


“G.W.S.” New York 


St. Louis Republi- 


Max O’Rell. Lippincott’s Mag- 


H. H. Boyesen. Chautau- 
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Tue ProriTasB_e ReaDING oF FICTION. 
Forum for March. 
GeorGe Esers. 
Bazar for March. 

Count Totstoi. With Portrait. 
Harper's Weekly for February 4. 

Henri Mettuac. Charles Seymour. 
24. 

Mrs. Assy Morton Diaz. Trebor Ohl. 
A merica (Augusta, Me.) for January. 

Dumas AND His S1ILent PARTNER. 
York Sun for February 12. 

Books THAT Have Hevpep Me. 
Forum for February. 

LANDOR AND ITALy. ation for March 8. 

GrorGe Ounet. Philadelphia News for March 11. 

Witi1amM HamiLton Gipson. With Portrait. 
Scudder. Book Buyer for February. 

REALISM ANO Romance. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from 
Contemporary Review in Eclectic Magazine for February. 

Apuorisms. John Morley. Reprinted from Budget in 
Eclectic Magazine for February. 

F. W. Bowen or THE Ot City Buiizzarp. 
N. Y.) for February. 

History OF SHORTHAND. 
January 29. 

INTERVIEW wiTH HENRY GREVILLE. 
Boston Post for February 1o. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND CRIMINALS. J. D. Bell. Re- 
printed from Edinburgh Leader in New York World for 
February 8. 

Miss BRADDoN AT Home. Reprinted from London Society 
in Baltimore American for February 4. 

How SHorTHAND Is TAuGHT. Albany Argus for Febru- 
ary 19. 


Thomas Hardy. 
May Stuart Smith. #ew York Fashion 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Epoch for February 
Daughters of 


“M. de S.” New 


Judge Robert C. Pitman. 


Horace E. 


Drift (Buffalo, 
San Francisco Chronicle for 


Eugene L. Didier. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


John Bartlett, of Cambridge, has in press a 
new concordance to Shakespeare. 

Leisure Hours, published monthly in Phila- 
delphia, is a model society magazine. 

Volume XXIII. of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ will be published early in April. 

David Hunter Strother (“Porte Crayon”) 
died in Charlestown, W. Va., March 8. 

A. Bronson Alcott died in Boston March 4; 
Louisa May Alcott died in Boston, March 6. 


A portrait and sketch of James Whitcomb 
Riley are given in the Book Buyer for April. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson, who has seldom 
published verse, has a sonnet in Scribmer’s for 
April. 

The March Cosmopolitan has a new cover in 
blue and red on light paper, and is the first 
number published under. its new management. 
The magazine is owned now by the Cosmopol- 


itan Magazine Company, of which U. S. Grant, 
Jr., is the vice-president. 

Ignatius Donnelly’s “Great Cryptogram ” is 
announced by R. S. Peale & Co., Chicago, for 
May 1. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book on Gouverneur Morris 
will be the next issue in the Series of American 
Statesmen. 

Lee & Shepard are preparing a new edition 
of all the works of the late David Ross Locke, 
(“* Petroleum V. Nasby ” ). 

“ Before the Curfew,” a new volume of poems 
by Dr. Holmes, will soon be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Le Droit d’ Auteur is the title of the official 


monthly organ of the International Copyright 
Union, now published at Berne. 


D. C. Heath & Co. published March to 
Emile Souvestre’s “ Un Philosophe Sous Les 
Toits,” with notes and a vocabulary. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, have issued 
a pamphlet of fifty pages, with the title, “The 
1,000 Best Books for School Libraries.” 


Mr. Bowker, of the Library Fournal, is mak- 
ing a list of the private libraries in the United 
States that contain more than 1,000 volumes. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of “The Old 
Garden and Other Verses,” has written a novel 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish 
soon. 


“Poems of Passion,” by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, will be published next fall in a handsome 
illustrated edition, with eighteen full-page 
drawings. 

“ Bonaventure: A Prose Pastoral of Acadian 
Louisiana,” is a new novel by Mr. Cable, pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The first edition is 
10,000 copies. 

The April Overland has an article on 
“Pioneer Illustration in California,” with re- 
productions of many of the best engravings of 
the pioneer period. 

The February number of Zhe Cosmopolitan 
contains Octave Feuillet’s latest contribution to 
literature, a “ Proverbe,” entitled, “Scylla and 
Charybdis; a Lesson for Husbands.” The 
English version is by J. Henry Hager, the 
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translator of the same author’s “La Morte” 
(“Aliette”), and “The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man.” 


A portrait and sketch of Amélie Rives are 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine for April, 
to which she contributes her first novel, “ The 
Quick, or the Dead?” 


Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers will begin in 
the May Century. They will be illustrated by 
G. A. Frost, who accompanied Mr. Kennan 
through Asiatic Russia. 


The Art Amateur for March has an ex- 
quisite colored flower study by Victor Dangon, 
and many other useful designs, while its letter- 
press is as interesting as usual. 


The second volume of Thomas Stevens’ 
“ Around the World on a Bicycle,” to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners, covers the cyclist’s 
journey from Teheran to New York. 


“Ten Years of Massachusetts,” by Raymond 
L. Bridgman, soon to be issued by D. C. Heath 
& Co., shows the development of the Common- 
wealth as seen in its laws during the last 
decade. 


The daintiest of amateur periodicals is the 
Bijou Magazine, published at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
by Charles N. Andrews. Publishers of amateur 
papers might learn from it a useful lesson in 
typography. 

“The National Sin of Literary Piracy,” by 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in paper covers, to be 
sold for five cents. It discusses international 
copyright as a moral question. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published March 24: 
“Gouverneur Morris,” by Theodore Roosevelt; 
“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” Part 
V., edited by Professor Child; and “ Irish Won- 
ders,” by D. R. McAnally, Jr. 


The D. Lothrop Company is to publish a 
series of illustrated books telling the story of 


the States of the American Union. Edward 
Everett Hale will write the story of Massachu- 
setts, Noah Brooks that of California, and 
Marion Harland, Maurice Thompson, Sidney 
Luska, and Jessie Benton Frémont are among 
those who will contribute to the series. The 


book on New York, by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
was published March 15. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have in preparation: 
“Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,” by 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr.; and “ Metrical 
Translations and Poems,” from the German by 
Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 


The employees of the Boston Herald gave a 
dinner at the Revere House, March 7, to R. M. 
Pulsifer, John H. Holmes, Edwin H. Woods, 
and Fred E. Whiting, the present owners of the 
paper, and to Charles H. Andrews and Edwin 
B. Haskell, the retiring partners. 


The only news despatches printed in the 
New York and Boston papers the next day 
after the storm of March 12 were received by 
long-distance telephone. After that some of 
the Boston and New York papers exchanged 
news via London by way of the Commercial 
Cable. 


“Sorts” is an odd little vest-pocket book 
copyrighted by Charles Everett Warren, M. 
D., and published by The Sun Press, Boston. 
Itis “Galley One, Slug One,” of the “Odd 
Moment Series,” and includes a hap-hazard 
collection of matter, much of which relates to 
the printing trades. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published March 7 
“ Heartsease and Rue,” a new voluine of poems 
by James Russell Lowell; “History of Persia 
under Frederick the Great,” by Herbert Tuttle; 
“The Fighting Veres,” by Clements R. Mark- 
ham; “Life of Amos A. Lawrence,” by Wil- 
liam Lawrence; and “A Satchel Guide for 
Europe for 1888.” 


Among the books announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are “Charles Sumner and His 
Work,” by A. B. Johnson, for fifteen years 
Sumner’s private secretary; a new edition of 
Knox’s “Pocket Guide to Europe”; “The 
Story of the Thirteen States,” by Helen Ainslie 
Smith ; “The Story of Holland,” by J. E. Har- 
old Rogers; “The Story of the City of New 
York,” by Charles Burr Todd; “ Hints from a 
Lawyer,” by Edgar A. Spencer; “ A Hard-Won 
Victory,” by Grace Denio Litchfield; and 
“Lajia; a Norwegian Story,” translated from 
the original by Ingerid Markhus. 





